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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOES. 





HUSKING CORN AND CARING FOR THE 
STOVER. 

This is a job we both enjoy and dis- 
like. When the fodder is limber, and 
the atmosphere somewhat moist, it is 
very pleasant work husking corn. 

We still husk our corn in the “good 
old-fashioned way.” <A few are try- 
ing the corn husker and shredder, but 
we do not care to try the experiment. 
The process is all right, under certain 
conditions, but we have no place to 
store such a large amount of shredded 
fodder. And we do not like to have 
the ears of corn partially shelled and 
broken up, with some of the husks left 
on for vermin to make into nests, 
etc. ‘ 
The only improvement over our pres- 
ent plan is to erect a silu aud feed si 
lage to our dairy cows. 

The greatest loss of fodder we have 
had in years has occurred this fall in 
husking before the recent rains came 
on. Under every shock from one- 
eighth to one-quarter of the finest 
portion of the fodder was left after 
the corn was husked out. 

Of course we can turn the cows in- 
to the field, after the stover is hauled 
into the barrack, but the fine leaves 
will be almost worthless then, after 
bleaching out and lying in the dirt. 
The great economy of the silo is here 
shown, as nearly every blade and stalk 
that grows in the field is transported 
to the silo and no waste whatever is 
found. 

As we select a large number of 
bushels of seed corn each fall, to put 
in the dry house and fire dry, it makes 
slow werk picking up the corn. For 
years we used a large double wagon 
box, with a partition across and near 
the front end, in which to put the seed 
ears and crib corn when picking up. 
An ordinary bushel basket was used. 

USING BUSHEL CRATES. 

This fall we are using the bushel 
crates, about which our correspond- 
ents said so much last season in The 
Farmer. 

We bought 50 folding crates, and 
when they came, in the “knock down,” 
they occupied so little space that we 
thought we were short more than half 
the number. But when opened ready 
for use every crate was found to be 
“present” at “roll call.” 

We bought these crates on purpose 
to pick up and handle potatoes, but 
they are even more valuable for pick- 
ing up corn. In picking up potatoes, 
the crates are distributed along the 
rows at a certain distance apart. When 
filled they are left right where they 
happen to be, and are picked up and 
loaded on the wagon or truck as it 
passes by. 





No farmer can appreciate the value 
of bushel crates until he gives them 
a trial. The more he uses them the 
better he will like them. They are also 
excellent for use in picking apples. 

The shape of the crates or boxes 
is such that, in lifting or carrying, 
one keeps the weight nearer the body 
than when using a_ bushel basket. 
The| slats also make it easy to grasp 
the crate in any position, and to main- 
tain the hold as most convenient. 

We have just been out in the corn 
field helping pick up corn in these 
crates. We can place 45 of them into 
the wagon, in two tiers. When we 
reached the crib it took less than five 
minutes to pick up all the crates and 
empty the corn into the crib. Verily 
the bushel crates are most valuable to 
the farmer who grows corn and pota- 
toes, and we hope to see them come 
into more general use. 

SHREDDING CORN STOVER. 

We wish our brother farmers could 
see the stover we have just shredded 
for feeding the cows. It is truly “corn 
hay,” as has been declared by oth- 
ers who have adopted this process of 
preparing corn stover for cattle. 

We have a notion to pile up some of 
it, take a photo of it, and insert on 
this page in a future issue. The cows 
eat it so clean that nothing but a few 
shreds of the butt portion of the stalk 
is left for bedding. 

Friend Hildebrant says, in our last 
issue that he prefers the cut fodder. 
For some reason his shredded cylinder 
made’bad work, or it would not have 
converted the blades into dust. We 
find, and so have nearly all others, 
that the shredded fodder is in far nicer 
condition and shape for feeding. 

It takes more power to run the 
shredder cylinder, but we have the 
power needed, and the windmill makes 
the 18-inch, six-horse shredder fairly 
hum, in a good breeze. 

Oct. 21, 1897, 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
ONCE MORE DRILLED CORN. 





Last year when we cut our corn 
and it cost us $2 an acre to cut it, I 
said we would drill no more corn. 
But when the time came to plant, we 
again was ready to use the drill. 

There are some things in favor of 
drilling, while there are some things 
against it. You can plant it cheaper 
and quicker and keep it planted close 
up to the plow. Often this is desir- 
able, and will avoid delays on account 
of wet weather. 

Then if the weather is favorable 
during the summer the weeds can be 
got along with very nicely. But last 
summer was a very good time to grow 
weeds, and we had to hoe all of our 
corn which took a long time, and the 
time gained in planting was more than 
overcome by the extra work in hoeing 
and cutting. Asour friend Brown. of 
Hillsdale county, says: “The grain 
drill bunches it more or less,” but we 
saw no bad results in ours this year. 





There is one thing quite clear to my 
mind, and that is while you may 
raise as many bushels to the acre in 
drills, the ears will not be so large as 
if planted in hills. 

The reason for our corn costing us 
so much last year to cut, was on ac- 
count of its being blown down. This 
year it stood up well, and a good man 
could cut only three-quarters of an 
acre a day. 

But the corn harvesters are coming 
into use and drilled corn will be as 
easily cut as any. 

And if I did not intend to make a 
business of sowing our corn ground to 
wheat, I would invariably drill. We 
want our corn ground to have the 
very best of cultivation to fit the 
ground for wheat, and I don’t think 
this can be done where the drill is 
used. If planted both ways, there is 
no reason why a perfect wheat bed 
cannot be obtained. 

In our part of the State it is not al- 
ways safe to wait till the corn is cut 
up before sowing wheat, for often this 
will make you late with your wheat. 
So a neighbor and myself bought us 
a one-horse drill and sowed our wheat 
in the standing corn. 

Now right here is where another 
drawback comes in on drilled corn. 
Our ground has wireworms in it, and 
for eight inches wide a strip of ground 
in each row does not get cultivated 
after the corn is planted. This strip 
has been a breeding place for wire- 
worms all summer. Nothing has dis- 
turbed them, and they had this little 
breeding ground all to themselves. 


Our drill makes five rows of wheat 
between the rows of corn and in go- 
ing over our field you will notice three 
strong rows of wheat and two weak 
ones. The row of wheat on each side 
of the row of corn has been badly 
damaged by this wireworm, while 
the other three rows have not been 
touched. 

Now if this corn could have been 
worked both ways the most of this 
breeding ground would have been 
broken up, and five strong rows of 
wheat would have been there instead 
of three. 

These weak rows are not over half 
as good as the stronger ones, so I con- 
sider my wheat is damaged at least 
one-tenth by the corn being drilled, 
and the damage is still going on with- 
out knowing when it will stop. 

And now comes the much talked of 
weeder. It is a very easy matter to 
sit down and write about the good 
things that a weeder will do. Circum- 
stances were such this year that our 
weeder did not amount to anything. 
If I remember, last spring I wrote 
how we were going to use the weed- 
er by following after the cultivator the 
next day. The rains came in such a 
way that we did not get to use the 
weeder to any advantage whatever. 

Before we got enough cultivated for 
the weeder, a hard rain would come 
and pack the ground so that the weed- 


er was of no use; and _ before the 
ground would get dry enough the 
weeds got a start in the rows and 
then the time for the weeder was 
past. 

If the weeder can follow after the 
cultivator the next day, and level down 
the dirt in the rows, and before the 
weeds are up, then it is a grand tool 
to use. Last year we used it rntil the 
corn was two feet high, going right 
through it. 

But this work was always done in 
the afternoon, when the corn was 
tough and would not break so read- 
ily. 

The old-fashioned weeder is not so 
good as the later improved ones, for 
the reason that the teeth are perpen- 
dicular and are so set that no obstruc- 
tion can pass between them. The im- 
proved weeders are so arranged that 
obstructions can pass through by hay- 
ing the teeth set zig-zag and slauting 
back. 

Friend Brown telling about the 
farmer using his upside down reminds 
me of the young man (now dead), in 
our neighborhood, when paper collars 
first came into use in this part of the 
State. He procured a box and wore 
the collars upside down, and was just 
as happy as the one that wore them 
right side up. Just so with this farm- 
er. It was all right as long as it did 
the business. 


I. N. COWDREY. 
Gratiot Co., Mich. 
8 ee 
For The Michigan Farmer. 
SOME IDEAS ON FENCING. 





Being somewhat interested in fenc- 
ing, we read the very interesting arti- 
cle from Mr. Edwin Reasoner, of Em- 
met county, in your issue of O: tober 
16th. It is not our intention to criti- 
cise, and still we must eall in 
question some of the statements which 
he makes, as they would be adapted 
to our use. We note that he quotes 
seven-foot posts at 2144¢ each, hemlock 
fencing at $6 per thousand, and then, 
without counting anything for sta- 
ples and nails, he summarizes the cost 
at 25¢e per rod. In our county of Len- 
awee we are obliged to pay from 15 
to 20 cents each for posts and about 
$18 per thousand for hemfock fencing. 
This would make a great deal of dif- 
ference in the cost; in fact, taking his 
own figures for the rest of the mate- 
rial, with two posts to the rod and the 
same amount of lumber as used by 
him, we find that the cost would be at 
least seventy cents per rod, and when 
it is finished we have only a four-foot 
fence. Our experience has taught us 
that a four-foot fence is in constant 
use, while if you add one more foot 
to the fence it is scarcely used at all. 
We believe it will be generally at- 
knowledge‘ that the top twelve inches 
on a fence receives the most of the 
wear. Cattle and horses are continu- 
ally reaching over a four-foot fence, 
while they do not disturb a five-foot 





fence. Not only so, but in our opinion 
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an eight-foot post is much better than 
a seven-foot post, and certainly you 
must use an eight-foot post if you 
build a five-foot fence. And when his 
fenee is completed, there are very 
many small animals which it would 
not deter from wandering at will over 
the farm and through the dooryard. 

We have also investigated some of 
the woven wire fences, especially the 
one advertised in the current issue. 
We notice that they claim, in their 
printed matter, that they can furnish 
a five-foot fence, made of hard steel 
wire, with the expansion and contrac- 
tion properly provided for, using the 
coiled principle, that they can furnish 
and put it up for less than the actual 
cost of the material we would be 
obliged to have for the aforemention- 
ed fence, which at best contains barb- 
ed wire. Not only so, but they claim 
the woven wire fence will control the 
“ehickens and wild bull” fully as well, 
without taking any chances of injur- 
ing them. 

A “cheap and_ serviceable fence” 
seems to be what all the farmers are 
looking for. Certain qualifications are 
necessary in order to furnish the de- 
sideratum needed. First, it must be 
cheap, answer all the requirements, 
not obstruct the view, be of lasting 
quality and strong enough so that 
when you go to bed and begin to say, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” your 
devotions will not be disturbed by 
wondering where the stock “are at.” 
And would we be satisfied in such 
condition if we knew that our animals 
were fenced with a four-foot fence, 
three barbed wires, even though the 
three boards and three plain wires 
were also used in connection with it? 
The time has come when our fences 
should be built upon the principle of 
permanent improvements, and is it 
good policy for us to study economy 
without taking into very particular ac- 
count, safety? further, would his feuce 
be economical? 


Lenawee Co. J. H.R. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE VALUE OF LAND—A WORD 
OF WARNING. 


Throughout this section, Southern 
Ohio, and I believe in nearly all other 
localities as well, but little land has 
changed hands during the past six 
years. What little has sold has been 
at figures of about one-half only of 
what it was bringing ten years ago. 

What has led to this condition of 
things is a frequently asked question. 
We do not have to go very far for the 
answer. What was the price of farm 
products a few years ago? Is it to be 
wondered at that the selling value of 
land should decline when we take into 
consideration the prices that cereals, 
stock, wool, etc., have been selling for 
during late years? 

Is it reasonable to expect land to 
sell for as much when farm products 
are low as when they are a fair price? 
Certainly not. When we take into con- 
sideration the prices that farm prod- 
ucts have been selling for, is not land 
at 50 per cent as dear as double the 
amount, or at 100 per cent, eight years 
ago? 

A short time ago when wheat 
dropped to 50 cents per bushel, pota- 
toes 10, corn 15, washed wool 15 cents 
per pound, cattle two to three cents 
per pound, and other things in propor- 
tion, was it any wonder that land de- 
clined? 

Of course there was now and then a 
locality where these conditions did not 
exist. The man who owned a small 
fruit farm, and the truck gardener, 
perhaps, were able to dispose of their 
products for prices something nearer 
what they could be raised for than 
were the majority of farmers. Neither 
did their land fall in proportion to the 
majority of farms. 

Generally speaking all parts of the 
country suffered from the decline in 
the value of land. Those that were 
free from debt did not realize the sit- 
uation in its true light, for let times be 
ever so hard the farmer will always 
have something to eat. But it was en- 
tirely different with the farmer who 
was considerably in debt when the 
“low price era” struck him. Being un- 
able to meet his debts he was obliged 
to sell his land. 

During the past year I have attended 
three forced sales, and at none of them 
did-the property sell for 50 per cent of 
what it would have brought ten years 
ago. No one seemed to care for land at 

any price. Men with money in their 
pockets stood by, afraid to bid. 

The tide has at last turned. While 


little if any advance is yet noticed in |} 


the price, there is more demand for 


c 


land. There have perhaps been more 


for the past five years. 

A few years ago, when the price of 
land passed from “light into darkness,” 
did not the price of farm products war- 
rant it to a great extent? Is not the 
dawning from “darkness into light’ 
seen upon the eastern horizon? Does 
not the advanced price of farm prod- 
ucts warrant it? 

Compare the prices of six months 
ago with those of today and note the 
difference. How much have the follow- 
ing articles advanced, such as wool, 
sheep, cattle, wheat, corn, potatoes, 
ete.? While certain conditions may 
have something to do with the ad- 
vance of one or two articles, the ad- 
vance can be attributed to no other 
cause than the return of normal condi- 
tions. 

Past experiences have demonstrated 
the fact that after a period of depres- 
sion and better days have come that 
they are apt to last. The value of land 
will surely, but perhaps slowly, ad- 
vance during the next year or two. 
History shows that this country has 
had trying times before, and after a 
reaction, there were days in which 
money could be made off the farm. 
There is no question but fhat now is 
the time to buy, while 


awakening is not far off. Present 
prices for farm products will soon re- 
veal to many that land is a good place 
to invest. Many who are slow in buy- 
ing will realize in the not very distant 
future that a golden opportunity has 
passed, perhaps forever. 
ARTHUR R. HARDING. 

Gallia Co., Ohio. 


PLOWING UNDER COWPEAS. 


I am experimenting in a small way 
with the cowpea this season and will 
ask you to please answer some ques- 
tions through The Farmer for the ben- 
efit of myself and others. 

At what stage of maturity should 
cowpeas be plowed under for the best 
results as a fertilizer? If plowed under 
in the proper condition this fall will 
any fertility be lost by not planting 
any crop until spring, and then plant- 
ing to se 

Cass Co., . M. GRENELL. 
(We w oma ‘let them ew as late as 
possible, if frost did not cut them 
down. Much depends on what the soil 
is, and also what you wish to grow 
for the next crop. 

For wheat or rye you must plow un- 
der earlier than is best, unless the peas 
are sown soon after corn planting. 
Regarding your last question, see 
last issue. 

On heavy clay loam soil, not too roll- 
ing, there would be little loss from 
washing, and not much from the ex- 
posed surface soil, in our opinion. But 
we have left just such a patch to be 
plowed under next spring for fodder 
corn.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
ROLLING WHEAT GROUND AF- 
TER SOWING. 


I have been asked to give my opin- 
ion through The Michigan Farmer 
about rolling wheat ground after it is 
sown. 

I never have been in favor of rolling 
any ground after sowing to wheat or 
oats. For sandy soil, it might be all 
right, but for mine, a clay loam, it is 
all wrong. 

My reason for not rolling wheat 
ground is that it obliterates the drill 
marks, which form a protection against 
freezing out. These little furrows 
catch and hold the snow, and the 
ground will stay frozen in them long- 
er than if level. Then again, they form 
feeders by the dirt working down 
amongst the wheat roots. 

Some years rolling might do all right, 
but you don’t know when those years 
will be until too late. 

I know of one good farmer who ruin- 
ed his wheat by going over it with a 
light harrow after Grilling. His wheat 
nearly all froze out. 

Last year I sowed some strips 
through my corn, where’ the shocks 
stood, broadcast, and those strips all 
were winter killed, while the other that 
was drilled did not winter kill nearly 
so bad. 

I think the rolling should all be done 
before sowing. Too much of this work 
cannot be done at this time. This is a 
little late to write about rolling wheat 


sales of land in this vicinity during : 
the past month than during any twelve ! 


pacted seed bed that was fine and mel- 
low on top. 'This put the seed into the 
soil at just the right depth, using a 
hoe drill. 

We would not roll the ground after 
drilling, for hardly any consideration, 
for just the reasons that Friend Cow- 
drey gives. 

But if a heavy rain had come on 
just after the wheat had been sown, 
thousands of farmers in this section 
would have been forced to drag their 
ground thoroughly, in order to break 
the crust and let the wheat through 
after germination had taken place. 

Our seed bed was in such good con- 
dition and contained some moisture, so 
that nearly all our wheat was up in 
less than a week after sowing. There 
is not a field in the neighborhood that 
looks any better, and many fields not 
nearly so well. We suppose the own- 
ers of some of the rough, lumpy fields 
think we were foolish to top dress and 
work our wheat so much, but our 
wheat, so far, looks far better than 
theirs.— Ed.) 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOME THINGS WHICH EXPERI- 
ENCE HAS TAUGHT ME RE- 
GARDING A CORN CROP. 





land is in a! 
comatose state, so to speak, for an | 


That sod ground is the best for 
corn. As corn is a gross feeder, it 
will appropriate and make use of 
properties in the soil which would be 
lost if some other kinds of crop were 
grown. Then all grasses and weeds 
can be more easily subdued by this 
crop than by most any other. 

That on my soil, which is a sandy 
loam, fall plowing gives the best re- 
sults. A few years ago, I plowed a 
part of my corn ground in the fall and 
a part in the spring. The former 
yielded about 90 baskets per acre and 
the latter only 75 baskets. The 
growth of stover was so much greater 
on the fall plowed that the difference 
was noticeable as far as the field 
could be seen. 

Then I find that fall plowing 1s 
much easier to keep free from weeds 
and grasses. Last year all but two 
acres of my ground was plowed in the 
fall, this two acres was around the out- 
side. When I sowed the ground to 
cloverseed this spring I could tell to a 
furrow where I finished in the spring, 
by the difference in the quantity of 
weeds upon each; the last plowing had 
as many, if not more, than the other 
eight acres, yet it was all tended alike. 
That deep plowing is better than 
shallow; corn roots will go as deep as 
the plow went, and the deeper the roots 
go, the better the corn plants will re- 
sist drouth. 

That it is not the “Jumbo” varieties 
which produce the greatest yields of 
good corn. The larger the stover the 
longer period it requires to ripen. 

It is not the extremely early nor late 
varieties, but the medium kinds, such 
as will mature a crop in 110 to 120 
days, that are the safest and most 
profitable in this latitude. 

That one or two thorough draggings 
before the corn is up, with a tight nar- 
row, saves much cultivation after- 
wards. 

That shallow cultivation after the 
corn begins to set is beneficial other 
than to subdue weeds, as I found this 
season when it was so very dry after 
harvest that what cultivation I gave 
my corn had a tendency to prevetic 
its drying so rapidly, so that I have 
a good crop notwithstanding the con- 
tinued drouth during August. 

That if you want a crop grown 
right, don’t let it out, but do it your- 
self. 


Kalamazoo Co., Mich. DY. 
(Let us hear from others about this 


“that’—business. Friend Andy has 
given us “much in little’ in above 
terse paragraphs.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
ADVISES LESS PLOWING. 


In The Michigan Farmer of June 12, 
page 458, in your answer to my ques- 
tion, “Did you or any of our readers 
ever plant corn on potato ground witb- 
out plowing?” you say: “We have nev- 
er planted corn on potato ground 
without plowing, and should generally 
prefer plowing.” 

Now, Friend Brown, I tried an ex- 
periment on a piece of ground. Part 
of it I plowed and part I did not. The 
part that I left unplowed had the best 
corn. 

I only plowed a small part of the 





ground, but we thought it might call 





out a few thoughts from others. 

| Gratiot Co., Mich. I. N. COWDREY. 
(We rolled our ground over just 

ahead of the drill on a thoroughly com- 


piece, and now I am trying a further 


| experiment on the same ground. I 


have sowed the piece to wheat and 
seeded down to timothy; that is, with 
one plewing. 


—$—$—_ 


I took off a crop of potatoes in 1896, 
a crop of corn in 1397. Will have wheat 
in 1898, and hay in 1899. Will it work? 
I think so. 

You see I am only a one-horse farm- 
er, and have to do as much as I ean 
ala the least work. I am also a crip. 
ple 

I know the above plan would not do 
very well on Southern Michigan soil. 
especially on the heavy clay soil. It 
might do in oak openings. But with 
us it is different, and I think the less 
ti plow our light sandy soils the bet- 
er. 

Now, Mr. Brown, if you should he 
at the Antrim Co. Farmers’ Institute. 
you may see some of the corn that [ 
have grown on the ground that I did 
not plow. We would be glad to have 
some of the people who think that we 
cannot raise corn attend and we will 
surprise them. 

Antrim Co., Mic 
(We shall — interested in he 
from you concerning the wheat crop 
next season. No doubt there are soils 
and conditions in which too much 
plowing is done. Have any others tried 
an experiment similar to the above“ 

Even on our own soil we find better 
results assured when we plow but once 
in the regular rotation of a certain 
field. A single plowing in a three-crop, 
three-year rotation is our aim, though 

ee occasionally “falls through.”— 
Cc 
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HAVE DISAPPEARED. 


A Common Complaint Quickly and 
Permanently Relieved. 


MAYNARD, OHIO.—“I was troubled 
with pimples all over my face. I was ad- 
vised to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla to purify 
my blood andI did so. Ina short time 
the pimples (BA cotton! aod now my face 
is smooth and entirely free from erup- 
tions. Hood’s Sarsaparilla. has relieved 
my ‘mother of weakness and dizziness.” 
BERTHA L. THORNTON. 
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ENTERPRISE. 


Meat Chopper i 


makes sausage, scrapple and x 
hogs-head cheese quickly and | 
thriftily—saves you as much in 

one busy week as it costs, | 
Chops meats, vegetables, fish. \; 
Steadily perfected for 15 years. | 


~~ sale by all dealers. Small family size. 

5, « Chops one pound a minute, / 
| poly family sien No, 10, $3. Chops two | 
poundsa minute. Send 4c. in stamps for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper ’’—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Phila. 


S SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
Two. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once. 


RocuesTer RApiATor COMPANY, 
29 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 
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Live Stock. 


A HANDY PIG PEN. 








To keep sows with young pigs shut 
up in the hog pen is not always con- 
venient nor is it desirable, and yet to 
let them run loose in the field is a nui- 
sance. If there is a hole in the fence 
the little fellows are sure to find it, 
and then forget where it is when 
driven back. Around the garden they 
are intolerable, but somehow have a 
faculty for finding the way there. Of 
course they soon grow but not before 
they have had time to do a provoking 
amount of damage. 

Tae accompanying illustration will 
show how a pen is made that some of 
cur farmers find serviceable. The di- 
mensions are 6x7 feet and three feet 
high. This is a convenient size, as 12 
and 14-foot boards may be used with- 
out waste. The roof consists of three 
or four boards is desired, which af- 
fords a shelter from the hot sun of 
summer, Only 99 feet of boards are 
needed, and as rough, cheap lumber 
may be used the expense is small. 
The corner posts and support for the 
roof are scantlings. 





SN 


Such a pen can be easily handled by 
two men, and when moved every day 
pigs will have fresh pasture, a small 
field supplying several broods as long 
as they need it. Those who have tried 
pasturing rape in this way recommend 
the use of pens, as an opportunity is 
given the plant to grow up after being 
eaten off, when the ground may be 
gone over again. 

FP. Di We 


CANADIAN BACON IN ENGLAND. 








Prof. Robertson, of the Guelph Ag- 
ricultural College, who recently re- 
turned from a visit to England, in an 
interview reported in a Canadian 
journal, says of the position Canadian 
bacon holds in the markets of that 
country, and how farmers can best 
secure the class of hogs required for 
this trade: 

“Canadian bacon is taking a rela- 
tively better place in the British mar- 
kets than it has done hitherto. A 
great advance has been made during 
the current summer. In this product, 
also, I found that there is a very 
great difference between the prices 
obtainable for the finest quality and 
any seconds, ‘fats,’ or ‘softs,’ as they 
are called. It will pay the Canadian 
farmers to select, rear, and feed so 
that they will have a large number 
of hogs of fairly uniform quality. 
They should be what are called fleshy 
hogs. These are obtained chiefly 
through feeding the young hogs after 
they are weaned, on skim milk and 
buttermilk, or whey mixed with them. 
The best bacon pigs are those whicn 
would, when ready to kill, weigh from 
160 to 180 pounds, live weight. These 
are also the pigs which yield the larg- 
est profit on their feeding. At that 
time they have given larger increase 
in live weight for the amount of food 
consumed than they could at any later 
period of their growth. 

“There has been considerable in- 
crease in the number of swine fatten- 
ed in Canada during the summer in 
connection with dairying, and the 
prices during the last month have 
been remunerative. At Toronto, No. 
1 hogs are selling as high as 6 cents 
per pound, live weight, according to 
the actual value for making bacon for 
the British markets. No. 1 selected 
hogs, weighing about 160 pounds, are 
worth 1 cent per pound, live weight, 
more than those which are too fat, 
soft, or rough.” 


SHROPSHIRES AT AUCTION. 








The first annual sale of the Concord 
Shropshire Association was held at 
that place on Oct. 13, and drew out a 
large attendance. Besides breeders 
and farmers from all parts of Michi- 
gan, quite a number were present from 
Ohio and Indiana. For a first attempt 
the sale was a good one, the prices 
realized, while not high, were satisfac- 
tory, and showed a good demand for 





| the breed among the general farmers. 


The names of purchasers, prices paid, 
and description of animals sold, are 
given below: 

Imported Yearling Rams.—D. S. Mann, 
Concord, $100; Oscar Cole, Aurora, $75; D. 
B. Kelly & Son, Ypsilanti, $75; Myron 
Southworth, Charlotte, $75; Cullen & 
Brown, Rushville, $70; J. Pokington, Brit- 
ton, $70; Vern Olney, Mendon, $65; E. E. 
Leland, Ann Arbor, $65; Farrand Bros., 
Colon, $65; E. E. Sprague, Vermontville, 
$60; Merchant Kelly, Woodstock, $60; L. D. 
Beebe, Wauseon, Ohio, $55; H. E. Powell, 
Ionia, $50. 

Imported Ram Lambs.—E. E._ Kent, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, $65; Geo. W. Button, 
Flushing, $50; J. C. Bell, Union City, $50; 
A. 8S. Wolcott, Concord, $50; A. M. Wood- 
en, Mosherville, $45; F. E. Smith, Mar- 
shall, $45; F. Harrington, Parma, $40. 

Imported Yearling Ewes.—E. E. Kent, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, $40; D. Tucker, Ma- 
comb, $40; E. E. Kent, Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, $36; E. Whittum, Charlotte, $36; E. 
BE. Kent, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, $385; Alex. 
McIntyre, Maple Grove, $35; Alex. McIn- 
tyre, Maple Grove, $35; McCready Bros., 
Liberty, 2; McCready Bros., iberty, 
$32; H. E. Powell, Ionia, $32; H. E. 
Powell, Ionia, $2; G. L. Blodgett, Char- 
lotte, $31; G. L. Blodgett, Charlotte, $31; 
Dean & Pulling, Parma, $31; Dean & Pull- 
ing, Parma, 3 

Imported Ewe Lambs.—Alex. McIntyre, 
Maple Grove, $30; H. E. Powell, Ionia, $30; 
H. E. Powell, Ionia, $30. 

American Bred Rams.—From Dart 
Bros., Conzord, Mich.: Kelly & Son, Ypsi- 
lanti, ; M. D. Shepard, Albion, $30; 
Thomas Smith, Hillsdale, $30; Thomas 
Smith, Hillsdale, $16; Dart Bros., Concord, 
$25; Dart Bros., Concord, $17. From D.S. 
Mann, Concord: Ram_ Lambs.—O. M. 
Archer, Bankers, $19; E. D. Billinghurst, 
Albion. $17; John Powers, Homer, $11.50; 
F. BE. Smith, Marshall, $11.50; W. Paesley, 
Marshall, $9.00; H. S. Brown, Albion, $9, 
From A. S. Wolcott, Concord: M. J. 
Beck, Gilead, $20. From Dart Bros., Con- 
cord: . §. Tracy, Ithaca, $18; W. W. 
Warren, ag City. $16; W. W. Warren, 

nion City, $16. 
bag vi | 3red = Ewes.—From_ Dart 
Bros., Concord: Waison Bros., Pulaski, 
$20; Watson Bros., Pulaski, $20; M. 
Coldwater, $20; A. M. 
0: Watson Bros.,. 
$19.50; Watson Bros., Euteaht, ad A. M. 


ooley, 
Conbedier. $19; Watson Bros., Pulaski, 
$18. From H. E. Dewey, Concord: Ed. 
Wilcox, Concord, 8 head, each at_ $12.50. 
From A. S. Wolcott, Concord: . W. 
Warren, Union City, $21.50; W. W. War- 
ren, Union City, $21.50; W. W. Warren, 
Union City, $18; private sales of five 
head, each at $20. From Kelly & Son, 
Ypsilanti: Ed. Wilcox, Concord, $19; Mc- 
Wilcox, Concord, $18; Ed. Wilcox, Con- 
cord, $i8; Ed. Wilcox, Concord, $18; Mc- 
Cready Bros., McCready 
Bros., tr fo 
iberty, $11; cCready 
Ho: EP. Crittenden, Eaton Rapids, $10; 
E. P. Crittenden, —— as mag vit 3 
ing, Parma, es . . 
Dean & Pulling ae 5 


Bros., 


neord, $20; G. L. 
re $20; Watson Bros., Pulaski, 
$19.25; S. G. Haverstock, Butler, Ind., $19; 


Watson Bros., Pulaski, $18.25; H. Richard- 
son, Sandstone, $18; A. W. Mason, Concord, 
$18; S. G. Haverstock, Butler, Ind., $17.50; 
A. W. Mason, Concord, $17; Watson Bros., 
Pulaski, $16.50. From L. S. Dunham, 
Concord—(private sale): G. L. Blodgett, 
Charlotte, Mich., seven yearlings at $20 
each; S. G. Haverstock, Butler, Ind., 
three yearlings at $20 each; two lambs at 
$20 each, and three at $13 each, 


STOCK NOTES. 








Woodman & Blair, of the Lakeside 
herd of Holstein-Friesians at Manis- 
tee, have sold to B. J. Davis, of Clin- 
ton county, five young cows, two year- 
ling heifers and one bull and one 
heifer calf. These are all said to be 
fine animals. 

A subscriber at Crystal, this State, 
asks for the address of a breeder of 
Large Yorkshire swine. We do not 
know of one in the State. If there is, 
he should make the fact known 
through our advertising columns. It 
is a part of the business that no breed- 
er who wishes to succeed should 
neglect. 

The practice of receiving fictitious 
bids at public sales of various kinds 
in order to enhance the price of the 
offerings is one which reputable breed- 
ers at live stock sales habitually dis- 
countenance, and the suspicion that 
by-bidding was to be permitted at a 
sale would be sufficient to make it a 
failure. We are not sure that any legal 
decision has ever been made in the 
West in relation to the effect of these 
fictitious bids upon the sale, but a case 
has recently been decided in New York 
involving the question as applied to an 
auction for the sale of land. The de- 
cision was that where the owner ot 
land at an auction sale of property 
employs a puffer to bid up the priceon 
behalf of the owner, the sale is there- 
by rendered void, and the purchaser at 
the auction is relieved from the obli- 
gation of paying the price at which the 
property was struck off to him.—Wis- 
consin Farmer. ; 

This is the season when farm stock 
needs careful looking after. Sheep, 
calves, and in fact all live stock, 
should have shelters provided where 
they can retire out of the cold rains 
which November always brings. Ani- 
mals suffer more from cold rains and 
sleet than from the severest dry cold 
weather, and young animals more 





than mature ones. As the pastures be- 
gin to give out, all stock should be 
fed sufficient to keep them in good 
flesh. If they start into winter in good 
condition it will be an easy matter to 
keep them so until spring. It costs 
more to put lost flesh on an animal 
than to feed well enough to keep it in 
good shape all the time. The most 
costly system of feeding is to half 
starve your animals in winter, so it 
will require all summer to put them 
into fair condition again. Regular and 
judicious feeding is the great secret of 
success with live stock. 


Veterinary Department, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
=> fee of one dollar must accompany the 

Pr. 

















Ringbone.—Six-year-old horse has 
ringbone .on right foreleg. He has 
been lame for the past two months. 
Can he be cured? W. G., Hillsdale, 
Mich.—You had better blister him once 
a week with Gombault’s Caustic Bals- 
am until his lameness subsides. 

Paralysis.—Thoroughbred 5-months 
old boar has lost the use of his legs. 
Have been feeding ground oats and 
barley mixed, two and one-half quarts 
three times a day. C. J. B., Marlette, 
Mich.—Give one ounce Epsom salts, 
thirty drops tincture nux vomica twice 
a day. Apply equal parts turpentine 
and raw linseed oil to back once a day. 

Side-tail—Fine driving horse carries 
a crooked tail. Can it be straightened, 
and if so, how? <A. B., Coldwater, 
Mich.—Aay qualified veterinarian may 
operate on him so that he will carry a 
straight tail. The operation is simple 
and consists in dividing the curvator 
muscles and lengthening the short-set, 
keeping the tail tied to the opposite 
side for a week or ten days. 

Nasal Catarrh.—Driving horse has a 
slight discharge from nostrils, and oc- 
casionally coughs. When the roads 
are dusty, he is worse. I am anxious 
to cure him as he is a very fine road- 
ster. A. G., Coldwater, Mich.—Give 
one drachm iodide of iron twice a day. 
Keep him in stable nights. Do not 
leave him in a draught. Feed him plen- 
ty of salt; keep bowels open and act- 
ing freely. 

Sharp, Uneven Molar Teeth.—Seven- 
year-old mare slobbered very badly 
during the past year and a frothy mu- 
cus drops from her mouth when I drive 
her, Legs stock while standing in 
Stable. Does not come from eating 
second growth clover. W. V. G., Holly, 
Mich.—I*loat uneven sharp edges off 
grinder teeth with a fine file. Give her 
one dram powdered sulphate of iron 
one dram ground gentain, one dram 
nux vomica twice a day in feed. 


Chronic Garget.—Cow is giving mea 
great deal of trouble. One-quarter of 
her udder cakes quite badly. Bathed 
it with warm water, rubbed it with 
earbonated oil and gave her condition 
powders. It does not seem to benetit 
her. After I succeed in curing her 
udder it becomes sore again. L. P., 
Flushing, Mich.—You had better dry 
her and if in calf she will possibly be 
all right next year. If she is old and 
has haa similar trouble before you had 
better not use her for milking pur- 
poses any longer. 

Cracked Heel.—Mare has cracked 
heels. Her leg is swollen from the 
hock joint dowr. Has been in that 
condition for five weeks, Have tried 
a good many remedies without suc- 
cess. Can you give me one that will 
cure her. Her breast and fore part of 
body are covered with pimples, which 
form a scab. J. F. R. Kawkawlin, 
Mich.—Clip hair off leg. Apply one 
ounce sulphate of zinc, one ounce ace- 
tate of lead, one-half ounce tannic 
acid, one quart water to sores three 
times a day. Give one dram nitrate of 
potash, one dram iodide of potash 
three times a day in feed or water. 

Bruised Leg.—Driving mare was 
kicked on inside of leg on stifle joint 
early last spring. Did not break skin 
at all but swelled to twice its natural 
size and was very feverish from body 
down to gambrel joint. Below that the 
ieg was all right. I fomented with hot 
water until swelling was entirely gone. 
A short time after that the lim» swell- 
ed below the hock joint, then hock 
joint swelled and finally broke open 
ond discharged pus, After it healed, a 


callous was left. I then bathed it once 
every two days with cedar oil and alco- 
hol. Lameness left but joint is large. 
She is now lame again. ‘Tell me what 
will take callous off and lengthen joint. 
W. D., Milan, Mich—Apply tincture 
iodine to fetlock joint once a day for 
ene week; then apply a blister of caus- 
tic balsam. Give one dram iodide of 
iron once a day. 


When wriling advertisers Mention Mich. Former. 
NO WASTE OF WORDS. 











Evidence Which is Right to the Point and 
Reliable. 


Judge Frank Ives of District Court of 
Crookston, Minn., says: For some time I 
have used Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets with 
seeming great benefit, with few exceptions, 
I have not been so free from indigestion in 
twenty-five years. 


George W. Roosevelt, U. S. Consul to 
Brussels, Belgium: Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, safe, pleasant to take, convenient 
bs carry, give keen appetite, perfect diges- 

on. 

Mr. W. D. Tomlin, Mechanical! Engineer, 
Duluth, Minn: One box of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets has done its work and l am 
again gaining flesh and strength. 

O. E. Ransom, Hustonville, Ky.: I was 
distressed and annoyed for two years with 
throwing up food, often two or three times 
au day; had no certainty of retaining a meal 





: ifLateone. Four boxes of the tablets from 


my druggist have fully cured me. I find 
them pleasant to take, convenient tocarry. 

Rev. G. D. Brown, Mondovi, Wis.: The 
effect of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is 
simply marvelous; a quite hearty dinner of 
broiled beef steak causes no distress since 
I began their use. 

Over six thousand p2ople In the state of 
Michigan alone in 1894 were cured of stom- 
- troubles by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
ets. 

Full sized package may be found at all 
druggists at 50 cents. 

Send for littie book on stomach diseases, 
mailed free by Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Ww FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., breeders 

of registered SHORTHORN CATTLE 
from good milking families. Rosebud's Acklam 
Sharon 4th 120892 at head of herd. Stock 
for sale. No bulls except calves. 


FOR SALE Registered Galloways. 
: ® One cow 6 years old and 
bull calf 6 months. Weight of latter 630 lbs. 


Price for two $100, if taken soon. 
B. F. WILKINSON, Lowell, Mich. 


VT WwixOomMm 
aN, A. CLAPP, oe 
Write for prices Large English Berkshire Swine. 
DUROC JERSEYS, 41:40": 
what you want. C. C. BRAWLEY, New Madison,O 


rf buys pair.tine Yorkshire Pigs 10 weeks’ 
$9.00 old, also have 2 sows bred and 4 young 
boars, all eligible. 

















D. MAHON & Sons, Piqua, O. 


Special Prices for Poland-Chinas {5 “gzcx* 


Address M. M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 








PUBLIC SALE Tuesday, Nov. 9, ’97, of 


pure bred Herefords: 40 
cows, 50 heifers and 20 bulls. Will goto highest bid- 
der, at farm of 8. Duncan, near Windsor, Shelby Co. 
Ills. Catalogue on day of sale. 


WEST & DUNCAN. 













IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 


Winners at the World’s Colum- 
bian and best State Fairs in the 
U.S. They are growthy, prolific 
andhandsome. 300 head of sprin 

and fall pigs that must be sold. s 
f page poopow 3 and catalog free. Send 


at once. 
WILLIS WHINERY, Salem, Ohio. 


THE ILLINOIS INGUBATOR. 


f “smmet Used by tho U. 8. Government. 
zi ai €6Fire Proof, Self-Regulating 


Y Guaranteed HATCHER, 


Catalogue free, 


J. H. JONES, Manager, 
Box 22, Streator, Ill, 


“MSEE THAT HOOK? 


WITH THE 


IMPROVED 
yoocnetee DEHORNER 


a 
or kind’ of horn without quis. No other de 
horner will do this. Catalogue free. 


WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Christina, Pa, 
THE EUREKA 
DEHORNING CLIPPER 


has shortest leverage, greatest 
{ power, the only reciprocating 
| #@ knives, smoothest cut, will . not 

f crush horns, knives cannot inter- 
m lock, interchangeable parts. 8u- 
4 perior to all others. Fully 
guaranteed. Catalog free. 
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THE KEYSTONE 
==DEHORNER= 


It is humane, rapid and durable. 
HG 


warranted. HIGHEST AWARD 4T 
Farr. Descriptive circulars RED, 
A.C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, 
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Che Horse. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
WHERE IS HE TO BE FOUND? 








For several years The Farmer has 
been advocating the infusion of thor- 
oughbred blood into our road and track 
horses, and has shown its advantages 
so conclusively that I, for one, would 
like to try one cross on my trotting- 
bred mares. 

For several years I have been trying 
to breed something fine in the line of 
roadsters, and have bred into the regis- 
ter. I have two standard bred mares, 
one by “St. Joe’ (formerly Newton 
McBain, 1384), dam by Duke of Craw- 
ford, 3057, and her daughter by Ex- 
pert Prince, 2:131-4. Now, will The 
Michigan Farmer tell me where I can 
procure the services of a good, strong 
thoroughbred, standing not less than 
15 3-4 hands high, 16 hands preferred. 
If such a horse could be had within 
reasonable distance, and at a price that 
we farmers can afford to pay, I should 
be tempted to use him. 

The young mare gives promise of 
great speed, but I am sorry to say 
she invariably strikes a pace when she 
gets in a hurry. I don’t like pacers, 
and I am of the opinion that an in- 
fusion of thoroughbred blood would 
knock out this inclination to pace 
quicker than anything else. Am I 
right? 

I am not breeding for the track, but 
want to raise horses that can go the 
whole length of the road with the best 
of them, and sell when they are 
put on the market. Breeders of cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep advertise in The 
Farmer, but one would never know 
from reading its columns that there 
was a well-bred horse in Michigan. 

Cannot horsemen afford to advertise 
any more? It seems to me they would 
do well to use The Farmer as a me- 
dium to let some of us farmers who 
raise good horses know where they 
may be found. 

Oakland Co. c. &..c. 

To the first query of our correspond- 
ent we must answer that we do not 
know where such a horse can be found 
in the State. There may be some in 
odd corners, but we never see them 
show at fairs or hear them mentioned. 
A few young things, light weedy look- 
ing specimens, are to be seen contest- 
ing half-mile races at some of the coun- 
try fairs, but they are very far from 
the class wanted by our correspondent. 

In the numberless horses imported 
into the State from abroad, many of 
them not of a very desirable charac- 
ter, why have not some stallions of the 
style described by our correspondent 
been brought in from states where the 
thoroughbred is being largely bred. 
Many horses not fast enough for rac- 
ing purposes, stout built, with good 
size and free from blemish, could be 
secured at a much lower price than im- 
ported stallions, and would prove of 
greater benefit to the horse stock of 
the State, outside of the draft classes, 
than any others. 

The desirability of breeding horses 
with square trotting action cannot be 
over-estimated if the foreign demand 
is to be met. Pacers will not be 
taken. Then so many of the trotting 
sires get pacers, especially if they be- 
long to the Wilkes family and have 
some pacing blood in them, that pacers 
are becoming more numerous than 
trotters, and are being bred by many 
to the exclusion of the latter, because 
they are faster. That a thoroughbred 
cross would help get rid of this ten- 
dency seems more than probable from 
the result of such crosses heretofore. 
We believe it would be a good thing 
for the future of horse breeding in this 
State if a dozen good thoroughbred 
stallions were brought in and crossed 
upon trotting-bred mares. It is the 
course being followed by the most care_ 
ful breeders in Europe to raise the 
standard of their horses, and the prog- 
eny from such breeding is sold to 
Americans at very high prices. Why 
not breed such horses themselves? 





LOOK WELL TO THE FOALS. 





There is such a difference in value 
between a good horse and a poor one it 
pays well to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, a stunt in the foal’s growth, so 
that all that is in him by breeding may 
be brought out. We believe the fall is 
the most critical time in a foal’s 


career, says Farmers’ Advocate, espe- : 


cially on farms where the services of 


the mare are required. When the dam 
can be allowed her freedom, and gives 
a liberal quantity of milk, there is no 
hurry for weaning the foal; in fact, if 
it is allowed to almost wean itself the 
chances of receiving the stunt are very 
much in the foal’s favor, provided good 
treatment be continued throughout the 
fall and winter. A foal that has to be 
veaned young, or has a poor milking 
dam, should have, if possible, a few 
quarts of new milk each day until it 
has made a good start after weaning 
and has commenced to feed well. ‘Two 
foals always seem to do better to- 
gether than one alone, but each should 
have a separate feeding box if they 
have any tendency to fight at meal 
time. A younger or weaker foal will 
stand a poor show along with a strong- 
er, greedy one, if fed in the same 
manger. One must have an eye to 
these little points, instead of trusting 
to luck, as one is liable to do during 
the rush of fall work, especially before 
the other stock is housed and chores 
commence in earnest. If, after the 
weaning has been completed, a fresh 
clover pasture can be handily procured 
the foals will do better by being al- 
lowed to pasture during pleasant days, 
but they should be housed at night, if 
for no other reason than that of receiv- 
ing their regular grain ration. Oats 
are without doubt the ideal horse feed. 
They should be fed boiled along with a 
little flax once a day, and crushed for 
the other two meals. It is well to pre- 
pare the colt’s food so that it shall be 
palatable, nutritious, and easily digest- 
ed. A good means of doing this is to 
mix fine cut clover hay along with oat 
chop, bran and oil cake; moisten this 
with hot water, cover up with a non- 

conducting material, and allow it to re- 

main in this state for twelve hours, 

when it will be in a suitable condition 

to feed. A small proportion of wheat 

middlings will not be amiss in this 

mixture, nor even a few boiled turnips 

or carrots, providing they are found to 
give appetizing properties. Green corn 
and green clover prove very suitable 

fodder. Regarding the best quarters 
for foals when housed, a good roomy, 
light, well-ventilated box stall, having 
a good-sized yard in conjunction, can 
hardly be surpassed; in fact, this is 
what is most generally used on large 
horse-breeding farms in England as 
well as Canada. The aim should be 
in any case to keep the young things 
forging ahead without becoming fat. 
Good muscular and bone development 
are what are needed instead of too 
great weight, which often has an ill 
effect upon the lower joints. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





Forty-five new pacers have entered 
the 2:10 list the past season. 

Fleetwood Park, New York, had its 
last harness meeting the past week. It 
has witnessed many great contests. 

Alcyone now has four in the 2:10 list. 
Of these three are trotters which made 
their records in races. 

The fastest mile by a three-year-old 
trotter this season is the 2:134% made 
by Preston in the Kentucky Futurity, 
in which he got second money. 

An experienced horseman recom- 
mends, when it is necessary to feed 
new oats before they are thoroughly 
dry, to add wheat bran to the ration, 
giving less oats than when fed alone. 


Cresceus, 2:114%4, prokably the great- 
est young horse out this season, has 
been raced until he has gone lame, and 
had to be sent home. He is by Robert 
McGregor, dam Mabel, the dam of 
Nightingale, 2:1044. 

Allerton, 2:09%, has two new 2:20 
performers this season. One of them 
is given out as Alves, and again as 
Aloes, but we think the latter is a mis- 
take of the Associated: Press reporter 
or the intelligent compositor. 


Countess Eve, 2:09%4, has been pur- 
chased for export to Europe. She is 
very highly bred, being by Norval, 
dam by Lord Russell, brother to Maud 
S., 2:08%. This is the first mare with 
a record below 2:10 that has been ex- 
ported. 

Praytell, 2:09%, by Axtell, is some- 
thing of a record holder for geldings. 
His two-year-old mark was 2:29%; his 
three-year-old, 2:16%; four-year-old, 
2:12, and his five-year-old, 2:091%. His 
mark previous to his Terre Haute per- 
formance was 2:10%, made at Decatur, 
ee — was a record for the Decatur 

rack. 


There have now been seventeen ad- 
ditions to the 2:10 trotting list this sea- 





son. The late comers are: Praytell. 
2:09%, by Axtell, 2:12, dam Jean Look, 


by Look; Countess Eve, 2:09%, by 
Norval, 2:143%, dam Athanasia, by 
Lord Russell; The Monk, 2:08%, by 
Chimes, dam Goldfinch; Bush, 2:0914, 
by Alcyone, dam Lady Garfield, by 
Young Jupiter; Cheyenne, 2:0914, by 
Nutbourne, dam Jeanette, by Messen- 
ger Duroc; Pilot Boy, 2:10, by Pilot 
Medium, dam Nettie Cardinal, by Car- 
dinal. 

Wednesday of last week Joe Patchen 
reduced the world’s pacing record to a 
four-wheeled sulky, to 2:04%. The 
record heretofore was 2:08, held by W. 
W. P. The time by quarters was 32%, 
31, 30%, 30%. Previous to this trial he 
had gone a heat against his own 
record. of 2:011%4, making it against a 
strong wind in 2:02%. After the trial 
to the four-wheeled sulky, this great 
horse was started again to beat John- 
ston's record of 2:06% to high-wheeled 
sulky. He struggled hard, but the best 
he could do was 2:063%4. It was a hard 
task to set a horse in one afternoon, 
and should never have been allowed. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has 
given a commission to C. E. Stubbs, an 
importer and breeder of horses, to go 
to Europe and make a special report 
to the agricultural department upon 
the type and character of horse best 
suited to cavalry, artillery and other 
army uses over there. He is also in- 
structed to investigate and report upon 
what sort of horses of other types 
the Europeans most desire. He will 
return in a few months, when a special 
bulletin will be issued giving the re- 
sults of his investigations. We believe 
a cavalry and artillery officer could 
have performed this service better 
than Mr, Stubbs, not saying that the 
latter is not a good judge of horses. 


SHEEP. 


EO. C. WOODMAN, breeder if 
Horned "Soon Four choice rams Pg ny 
Address H. WOODMAN, North Lansing, Mich. 


URE Bred Hampshire Rams from i 
at a bargain for the next 60 days. Ins ection tan 
vited. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co., Mich. 


INCOLN Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
L sex and all ages for sale. Write cw ligne 
chasing elsewhere. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich 


XFORD DOWNS FOR SALE— 
O No better individuals or better bred yay Ray mn 
tinent. D. D. AITKEN, Flint, Mich. 


AMBOUILLET Breeding Ewes for Sale.—I h 

340 high grade Rambouillet ewes and ewe lambe. 
I wish to dispose of 2000f them. Address or call 
upon A. H. PADDOCK. Commerce, Mich. 


AKDALE LINCOLNS AND CHESTE 
O WHITES.—Thirty imported and home bros 
ram lambs, ewes bred; 25 Chester Whites, choicest 
Strains. Address H. A. DANIELLS, Elva, Mich. 


30 SHROPSHIRE EWES 


from imported stock for sale. 
Address J. E. ABRAMS, Lawrence, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grand lot 

yearling rams from imported stock, good enough 
to head any flock. Also yearling and two-year-old 
ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram lambs; none 
better. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 


Aen coe FARM, Flint. Mich.—Reg- 
istered Oxford Down sheep from World’s Fair 





























prize-winning stock; registered Jersey cattle; regis- 
tered Tamworth swine. A few choice Oxford Down 
ram lambs and one yearling ram forsale. Alsoa 
registered yearling Jersey bull and registered 
Jersey bull calf. Address 

ANCHORWOOD FARM, Flint, Mich. 








HOGS. 


Cw LINE HERD OF POLAND-CHINA 
SWINE.—Pigs ready to ship. Young sows bred 
for sale. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


UROC JERSEY SWINE.—Spring and fall pigs 
for sale by EUGENE E. HOWE. Stock farm 3&% 
miles north of Howell, Livingston, Co., Mich. ii 


[Aa ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. H. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich 


) Fx ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 














bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. H. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris. Mich. 








When writing to advertisers please men-= 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons. 











Morse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive: 






M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Vi 
swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all boenor 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence svlicited. 


La ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


pores CHINAS-— Apri! boars a specialty for 
30 days. Shipping points Lansing and Grand 
Ledge. Prices right. L. F. CONRAD Wacousta, Mich 


OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 
pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
¥F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


EST MICHIGAN HERD VICTORIA SWINE 
Choice stock of all ages for sale. Write for 
prices. M. T. STORY. Lowell, Mich. 


DUROG JERSEY SWINE, Spe, ans cu 


sexes. H. D. HALL, Mart ch. 


is where you find extra good Poland- 
China spring pigs of best breeding fer sale. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS for'casatocue. = 


. A. CROMAN Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


World Beater Herd of Chester Whites, y,stin 


prize-winning herds that won $2,170 at the World's 
Fair. MARTIN VOGEL, JR., Fremont, Ohio. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


POLAND-CHINAS. tioca’ “Qubifty and breed: 
ing combined. Now booking orders for epring, pigs. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 









































whe Stud, « 


ap cesar ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
impossible to ce a blem: 

PGT Eig rio CU 
ér Blemishes from Horses or jaa 


ee HOA ARE een 
at one tabi t 
WE GUARANTEE Cauet BAraaMt 


> or spavin cure mixture 

ery bottle of Caustic Bal sold is Warrane 
bed to give satisf Pri 

D; pero arity acest ce bee rae rs | 
jestimonials A we i” a ' 


TUR LAWRENCEH-WILLIAMB 00, Cieversné, 9 
BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE. 


J.C. C. BULL_CALVES~—some from test 
* cows. Chester White Pigs. both rac  t 
best families. B. P. R. cockerels from best strains. 
COLON C. LILLIE, Coopersville, Mich. 


F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, Livi 
B. Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, Berke 
shire hogs, and B. P. Rock fowls. Stock for sale. 


J F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich. breed- 
» ers of registered RED POLLED 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. CATTLE. 























J. M., CHASE, Muir, Mich.. breeder of Red 
- Polled Cattle and Poland-Chi 
g0od yearling boars for sale, $15 each. a 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS from my World’s 
Fair prize-winning herd. Poland Chinas sired 
by my great rize boar, Royal Black U.S.,half brother 
to Corwin King. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


POLLED DURHAM CATTLE, 7ot" sexe 


Send for catalogue and testimonials. 
A. E. & C. I. BURLEIGH, Mazon, Ills. 











J Lakeside Herd | Holstein Friesian Cattle, 





and heifers for sale. 17 
young bulls. Calves either sex one ‘ook ahh G08 
each. WOODMAN & BLAIR, Manistee, Mich. 

e 


THE PLUM HILL HERD $},orthorn canton’ 
Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs for 
sale. C. M. BRAY, 8t. Johns, Mich. 


NOW READY Poland-China Herd Head- 
ers, quality and finish combined 
Sired by Roy Wilkes 41517. Grand breeder, 
seven firsts aud one second at Washtenaw ounty 
Fair. G. W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


DUROG-JERSEYS, nighiy*tred "resisterea 


stock. Pairs not akin. 
J. H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 


E can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. R., two grand yards 
Eggs 15 for$l. Write 

WILLARD PERRY or _— 
M. H. BURTON, Mich. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, dandies. at 3 their 
value. Write to-day and secure a bargain. 

W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mick. 


1 SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


OLD OAK KRAAL, @u2275% 

9 CHESTER 

WHITE HOGS of special type and merit. Sires 

of the best eastern stock; dams of the best western 

stock. Something new, rare and practical. Prices 
reasonable. Correspondence solicited. 

G. SELLMAN, South Lyon, Oakland Co., Mich 


























O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich.. proprietor of the 

e Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 

. CHESTER WHITES. 

Choice pigs of March and 

April farrow. either sex 

and pairs not akin. Write 

me just what you want or 

give me a call if con- 
venient. 


DOCS FOR SALE 


All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunt- 
ing, House and Watch Dogs. Trained, untrained 
and pups. Send stamp and state kind wanted. 


JAMES BETTIS, - Winchester, Ill. 
CAREY FARM KENNELS. 
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heep and loo! 


ABOUT DELAINE SHEEP. 








The Monthly Bulletin of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association for Oc- 
tober has reached us, and among other 
articles is one entitled, “Delaine vs. 
Rambouillet,’” which shows a wonder- 
ful lack of knowledge of the subject 
written about. The article is dated 
from Chicago, but it reads like one of 
Krank Bennett's efforts. In discussing 
the Delaine Merino the article says: 


“The delaine Merino is in blood and lin- 
eage the same as the Spanish merino, 
one having been bred with a view to se- 
curing a sheep which would produce a 
quality of wool equal in fineness and 
strength to the Australian product, and 
a stock ram, which crossed on the bare- 
faced and bare-legged sheep of the West 
would recover them and still preserve 
the herding and mutton qualities. We are 
all aware that the first point has been 
attained to such an extent that we are 
now shipping stock rams to Australia, 
and their stock is carrying off all honors 
at the public exhibitions and sales. The 
latter point, as to the effect of the cross, 
is also of equal advantage to Australian 
breeders. The delaine differs from the 
Spanish Merino in this respect, that it 
has been bred for a lengthy staple known 
ag fine delaine, which is much sought by 
manufacturers, for many classes of goods, 
yet in fineness it is not equal to the fine 
Merino.”’ 


There ought to be someone con- 
nected with this monthly, which 
claims to be a national publication for 
wool growers, to prevent such rot ever 


appearing in its pages. Anyone at all 
acquainted with the history of the ex- 
portation of sheep to Australia knows 
that not a single Delaine ram was 
ever sent. Every individual sheep ex- 
ported was an American Merino, and 
recorded in American Merino Regis- 
ters. The Australian breeders did not 
want Delaine sheep. They had noth- 
ing else, and wanted a cross to increase 
the weight of fleece by adding to its 
density, and giving a better covering 
on the legs and belly. That was what 
Mr. McCaughey, the McFarland 
Brothers, Mr. Winter and others want- 
ed, and for that purpose selected very 
dense fleeced, heavy folded sheep, and 
would not even consider a smooth 
sheep carrying a Delaine fleece. Ev- 
ery breeder of Merinos knows this who 
knows anything. The result was that 
the McCaughey flock, which numbers 
about 1,250,000 head, had their fleeces 
increased by over a pound per head, 
worth half a million dollars to the 
owner. Not only that, but this fiock, 
which contains more American Merino 
blood than any other in Australia, not 
only leads in the production of wool, 
but is the greatest prize winner at 
the sheep shows in that country. At 
the recent show at Sydney, Mr. Mce- 
Caughey carried off twenty-eight first 
premiums, sixteen seconds and ten 
thirds and fourths, besides six cham- 
pionship prizes, and every one with ani- 
mals with American Merino blood, and 
in some instances entirely of that 
blood. 

Then this article has something to 
say regarding these “Delaine” Merinos 
having helped the mutton qualities of 
the Australian flocks also. This is ar- 
rant bosh likewise. The Australian 
sheep were just as good mutton sheep 
before as after the cross. It then goes 
on to tell about the difference be- 
tween the Delaine Merino and _ the 
Spanish Merino. Now, both are Span- 
ish Merinos, or American Merinos. 
There is no distinction in the blood 
whatever of the sheep they were bred 
from. One is a Delaine American 
Merino, the other is an American Meri- 
no, and each can be bred so as to re- 
semble the other whenever their 
breeders desire. 

Then listen to this about the Ram- 
bouillet from a “national” wool grow- 
ers’ journal: 

“Of the early history and character of 
these sheep, we know less than we do 
of the delaine. We are not fully aware 
of the important features which the 
French shepherds had in view except 
what the sheep themselves evince. Com- 
ing from the mountainous sections of 
France originally, they are naturally ac- 
customed to greater exposure and show 
from their appearance that a strong con- 


stitution has been one of the great aims 
of the shepherd.” 


After reading that paragraph, we 
concluded it was a question which its 
writer knew the least about—the De- 
laine or the Rambouillet. If there is a 
sheep whose history is an open book 
for the past ninety years it is the Ram- 
bouillet, or French Merino. For a 
writer aiming to convey information 
regarding its history to acknowledge 
that he knows nothing about it (and 





his remarks show he is telling the 
truth), argues a total lack of knowl- 
edge of the Merino, and he should 
keep his ignorance out of alleged 
“national” sheep journals. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 








Editor of Michigan Farmer , 
I have a few questions I would like 


to ask you, or some one of The Farmer 
writers who know, regarding dipping 
sheep to kill ticks, ete. What is the 
best dip, and where made? 

Is there any preparation made that 
can be successfully used without dip- 
ping the sheep? 

If a dipping tank is necessary, what 
kind of tank is required, and what is 
the cost of same?’Or perhaps all these 
questions canbe put in one. What is 
the cheapest an? best way for a man 
feeding from one to two hundred 
sheep to get rid of the ticks? I mean 
sheep that are bought up from around 
the country, and need to be dipped or 
treated in some other way before com- 
mencing to feed. An early reply would 
be appreciated. 

Lapeer Co., Mich. LEWIS STEELE. 

Dipping is the only effective means 
of ridding sheep of ticks. Scotch snuff 
and insect powder have been tried, 
and are more or less effective, but 
thorough dipping in a good compound 
is the surest and best. The dry~sub- 
stances are scattered through the 
fleeces, or rather the fleece is opened 
up along the body and around the 
shoulders, and the snuff, or insect 
powder sca*tered over the skin. As to 
the best dip, nearly all those adver- 
tised are effective so far as getting rid 
of the ticks are concerned. We should, 
however, select one that is non- 
poisonous, so that neither the animal 
dipped, nor the party dipping it, will be 
injured. Then some dips, those con- 
taining lime or sulphur especially, in- 
jure the wool, and thus lessen its 
value. Another point to be remem- 
bered when selecting a dip is to choose 
one which mixes readily with the wa- 
ter in the tank, and when once mixed 
will remain so. .Some dips, especially 
if poisonous, must be stirred constant- 
ly to keep them thoroughly mixed with 
the water, and of equal strength when 
each sheep is dipped. 

There are dipping tanks made, but 
for one or two hundred sheep it would 
not pay to purchase one. If you have 
an old hogshead, just saw it in two so 
the part with the bottom is four feet 
high. Of course it must be watertight. 
Place it in a convenient place to your 
sheep pens. On one side build a slop- 
ing platform on which the sheep can 
stand after being dipped so the water 
will run back into the tank. Squeeze 
out the fleece as dry as possible with 
your hands, and then put the sheep in 
a comfortable place where the wind 
will not have a chance to chill it. In 
dipping, handle the sheep just as you 
would if you were washing its fleece, 
keeping the dip out of its ears, nose 
and mouth, but seeing that every other 
part of its body is covered with it. One 
can be catching the sheep, another 
dipping them, and another squeezing 
out their fleeces on the platform and 
returning them to the pen. The dip 
should be about three feet deep, and 
the tank refilled as it becomes reduced 
in quantity. 

Where there are considerable numn- 
bers to be dipped large tanks are built 
and the animals compelled to swim 
through, the tanks being of sufficient 
depth to compel them to swim. 

Any dip purchased will have printed 
directions accompanying it as to how 
it should be used, giving the proper 
amount to use, etc. It is a good time 
to dip at present, as the weather is 
pleasant, and it will be much less 
trouble than when it is cold. Your 
sheep will do much better after dip- 
ping. 


THE WOOLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND AUSTRALIA. 








M. L. Bittell, of Ionia County, sends 
the following questions: 


Can the same quality of wool be pro- 
duced in the United States as in Aus- 
tralia? 


Can the United States get along 
without Australian wool? 
The principal portion of the wool 


clip of Australia is composed of de- 
laine merino, just such wool as you 
will find on the Delaine and Ram- 
bouillet merinos of this and other 
States. If you had been reading the 
sheep department of The Farmer you 
would have seen that large importa- 


tions of American merinos had been 
made from Michigan, New York, Ver- 
mont and Ohio, which were used _ to 
improve the fleeces and wool-bearing 
qualities of Australian merinos. If 
their wool was so different from that 
grown on Merinos in the United 
States, Australian flock owners would 
never have crossed them on _ their 
sheep. The other portions of the Aus- 
tralian wool clip are made up of a 
small amount of Lincoln, Leicester, 
and Shropshire fleeces, and a large 
amount of cross-bred wools. The lat- 
ter come from sheep produced by cross- 
ing rams of the above-named breeds 
upon Merino ewes. We produce large 
amounts of these cross-bred wools, as 
well as Southdown, Shropshire, Hamp- 
shire and Oxford Down fleeces, and 
also long wools from the Lincoln, Cots- 
wold and Leicester, and a sprinkling of 
Dorset Horned and Cheviot wools. It 
will be seen that nearly all grades of 
wool are being produced in this coun- 
try, but not at present in sufficient 
quantities to supply the wants of its 
people. The duty placed upon foreign 
wools, increasing the value of the na- 
tive product, will cause a rapid in- 
crease in the flocks of the country, and 
soon, if this policy is persisted in, we 
shall grow all the wools, and in sufii- 
cient quantity to meet the require- 
ments of manufacturers and consum- 
ers. The question of climatic condi- 
tions best adapted to the raising of 
good wool, and of any desired grade or 
quality, can be met in a country whose 
climate varies from the northern tem- 
perate to the hot suns of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Southwestern Texas. Be- 
tween the great lakes and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Atlantic and Pacific, 
every special condition required to pro- 
duce any variety or quality of wool 
known to civilized nations, can be 
found, and if a wise policy is pursued 
they will be itilized. 


aoa 


SHEEP FEEDING IN SOUTH DA- 
KOTA. 








From a bulletin recently issued by 
the South Dakota Experiment Station, 
we take the following summary of re- 
sults: 

The rations yielding the best profits 
are corn and oats, equal parts, which 
produce gains at 2.45 cents per pound, 
and barley and oats, equal parts, which 
produced gains at 2.8 cents per pound. 
We find that the largest gains are not 
necessarily the cheapest, nor are the 
smallest gains necessarily the most ex- 
pensive. We find by observation that 
the best and cheapest gains are made 
in feeding the sheep up to near its full 
capacity, after it has become accus- 
tomed to its diet. Overfeeding is al- 
ways accompanied by loss. The heavy 
feeding should be done during the last 
four or six weeks of the feeding period. 

Although dipped upon arrival at the 
farm, a few of the lambs accumulated 
ticks during the last weeks of the feed- 
ing period. It was very evident that 
these annoyed the sheep and perhaps 
lessened the gains. Dipping is essen- 
tial to good results in feeding western 
animals. In these experiments we find 
the price of food stuffs the most im- 
portant factor affecting the profits of 
the business. By replacing wheat, 
worth 90 cents per 100 pounds, by bar- 
ley, worth 25 cents per 100 pounds, we 
reduce the price of gain from 5.33 cents 
per pound to 2.8 cents per pound. 

By changing the wheat worth 90 
cents, to oats worth 37.5 cents per 100 
pounds, we reduce the cost of gain 
from 4.42 cents to 2.8 cents per pound. 
Oil meal doubtless reduced the amount 
of food necessary to produce a pound 
of gain, but this advantage could not 
compensate for its high cost. Corn 
and oats have given the cheapest 
gains, viz.: 2.45 cents per pound. 
These foods are known to be prime 
favorites in all the old corn producing 
states. With us corn will be important 
as a sheep fattening ration wherever it 
is as cheap or cheaper than barley. A 
change in the relative price of food 
stuffs will always change the materials 
which can most profitably enter into a 
ration. 


— 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 








A correspondent of the Texas Stock- 
man says that wool-buyers are as plen- 
ty as coyotes in that state, and they ail 
want wool. 

The lamb crop is expected to be a 
very light one in Australia this season, 
as the result of the condition of the 
breeding flocks from the long protract- 
ed drouth. 





Fall wool clips are said to be selling 


in Texas at just double the price ruling 
a year ago—a difference of just one 
hundred per cent on the right side. 
And a tariff duty would not raise the 
price of wool! Did not many states- 
— proclaim that as an indisputable 
act. 


The demand for stock rams at the 
West has assumed very large propor- 
tions. It does not seem to be confined 
to any special breed or family of sheep. 
All seem to be wanted, from the big 
long-wooled Lincoln to the Merino. 
Prices are not very high as yet, but 
they are tending steadily upwards. 


At last the drouth which has desolat- 
ed such a vast area in Australia for 
the last two, and in some districts 
even three years, is at an end. There 
has been nothing like it for the last 
forty years. It has wrought havoc 
among flocks and herds, and brought 
ruin to thousands of squatters and 
farmers. 

While we do not feel like rejoicing 
over the misfortunes of others, it is 
only natural when we learn of them to 
recognize whether they will extend to 
or benefit ourselves. This thought is 
suggested by the drouth now in 
progress in Australia, where it is said 
that many thousand sheep have al- 
ready died for want of food and water, 
and many thousand more are being 
slaughtered to save their hides. One 
estimate places the probable shortage 
of this year’s wool clip in that coun- 
try at 321,000,000 pounds. If this 
should prove true it will greatly help 
to assuage the grief that will be felt by 
the sheepmen of this country for their 
brothers in business at the Antipodes. 
Still our grief for them will, no doubt, 
be as great as theirs was for us when 
the destructive Wilson bill swooped 
down upon us.—Texas Stockman. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention 
that you saw their advertisement in the MicHI@aN 
FARMER. 


Fioods 


Stimulate the stomach, a 

rouse the liver, cure bilious- 

ness, headache, dizziness, ‘ & 
sour stomach, constipation, 


etc. Price 25 cents. Sold by all druggists, 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 








Home-Mixed 
Fertilizers 


A man can save hundreds of 
dollars by mixing his own 
fertilizers. He saves about 
half the first cost; he can use 
the materials best adapted to 
the particular crop, and conse- 
quently secure the best re- 
sults possible for the money 
spent. Nitrate of Soda should 
be used to furnish the nitro- 
gen (ammonia). Itis not only 
the cheapest, but the most sol- 
uble, available, and in every 
way the best formof nitrogen. 


Free A 40-page book, “Food for Plants.” 
Tells all about mixing and using 
fertilizers, Please ask for it. 


S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM (P. 0.) N.Y, 


THE FARMER'S FAVORITE 
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Do you enjoy building fires in two or more stoves 
all winter? Buy an Alexander Furnace and do 
away with the annoyance. 

Special Offer Up to Nov. ist. 
Write us for particulars. 


ALEXANDER FURNACE G0., Lansing, Mich. 
CUT PRICES 


FOR 20 DAYS to make 
room for importation of breed - 
ing ewes. 100 head big, robust one and two-year- 
old high class. pure bred SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
to select from. oars. Write to-day for 
ich, 








Also P.C. B 
price list. A, H. FOSTER, Allegan, M 
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Farmers’ Elubs. 
CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS CLUBS. 
President—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 
Vice-President—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 
Secretary-Treas.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 
Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. 
All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. 
Wells, Rochester, Mich. 

















Association question for November: 
Election of delegates to the State Con- 
vention and a review of the past year’s 
work. 





Association question for December: 
State Farmers’ Institutes, How Can 
the Present Method of Conducting and 
Supporting Them be Improved Upon? 





ELECT DELEGATES AT THE NO- 
VEMBER MEETING. 





Considered from any point of view, 
there is no reason why any farmers’ 
club in Michigan should fail to be rep- 
resented at the apnual meeting of the 
State Association at Lansing on De- 
cember 14, 15 and 16. 

Never before in the history of this 
State has the united action of the 
farmers on matters of grave public 
weal been so absolutely demanded as 
at the present time. Great probiems 
vitally affecting every home in Michi- 
gan will be settled, either for the peo- 
ple or against them, within the next 
two years. Unsettled questions abound 
on every side. Halt-solved questiols 
by the score were left by the legisla- 
ture recently adjourned to be tually 
worked out by Weir successors. On 
nearly every one of these great and 
grave quesuons every tarmer should 
nave a decided opinion based upon an 
intelligent study of the situation. Pub- 
lic opinion is, and always will be, the 
tinal arbiter in these matters. An in- 
telligent and well informed public 
mind makes safe the verdict thus ren- 
dered, 

No force in the State is at the pres- 
ent time so potent in shaping public 
opinion as that proceeding from the 
furmers’ club movement. People 
everywhere are watching it, aud the 
work of the annual meeting which is 
so soon to convene will be scanned 
with eritical eyes by both friend and 
foe. 

Before the holding of another annuzl 
meeting, candidates for the next legis- 
lature will have been selected by the 
several parties, and the people will 
have made their choice from among 
the respective nominees. ‘The question 
ot good or bad, competent or incompe- 
tent representation will ere then have 
been decided. This fact must largely 
shape the work of the coming conven- 
tion, and the members of no farmers’ 
club should shirk their responsibility 
in the matter. 

The question of good business man- 
ageiaent in our State institutioas is but 
half solved. The farmers’ clubs must 
complete the solution. 

The question of an equitable distri- 
bution of the burdens of taxation both 
on personal property and real estate 
znd both on corporate and privute cap- 
ital, is yet the greatest problem before 
the people of this State, and so it wil 
remain- until another legislature shall 
have finally adjourned. Unless the 
farmers’ clubs render valuable aid in 
the solution of this problem, the cor- 
porations and not the people will win 
the fight, 

The history of the County Salaries 
Billis. too well-known to need repeat- 
ing here. It represents a great issue 
which must again be struggled over in 
the next legislature, and naught but 
united effort on our part will save us 
from defeat. 

But although the work of the past 
two years has been bountifully fruitful 
in results, saving the people of Michi- 
gan hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in unjust taxation, and although there 
still remains a vast amount of work 
along this line from which the farm- 
ers’ clubs should never shrink, yet the 
ene truth still remains and always will 
remain, :that the best and truly grand- 
est, the noblest and most enduring 
work of all, is the demonstration be- 
fore the. world at large that in spite 
of jealousies, in spite of selfishuess, in 
spite ofthe coutitless failures with 
which-the past is strewn, that farmers 
can unite, 


And so we urge you, one and all, to 
elect your delegates at the November 
meeting, that this union may be 
strengthened by the added numbers 
which will thus be gained. 





ASSOCIATION WORK FOR THE 
COMING YEAR. 





BY C. M. PIERCE, PRES. OF PROGRESS 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 

What is the most profitable line of 
work for the Association to pursue 
for the coming year? This is an im- 
portant question and one that ought 
to have careful consideration by every 
member of the Association. 

There are many lines of work which 
might be taken up with profit but it 
seems to me there is one of more im- 
portance than all the rest, and that is, 
the legislative needs of the State, 
from a non-partisan standpoiut. ‘Tiis 
work was taken up by the Association 
two years ago and we are all acquaint- 
ed with the salutary effects it had on 
our last Legislature. In the face of 
one of the most bitter and antagonistic 
fights ever put up by politicians, lob- 
byists and spoil-seekers, meastire after 
measure was carried to a successful 
issue though the influence of the Asso- 
ciation. Never before in the history 
of the State has the influence of the 
farmers as a class had such a terroriz- 
ing effect upon those who make it 4 
study to grow rich out of the fat fried 
from the farmers in the legislative fry- 
ing-pan. 

Already the spoil-seekers are laying 
plans and making ready to have laws 
passed by our next Legislature to ab- 
sorb millions of dollars of the State 
funds, hoping we as farmers will rest 
on our arms—now that a tide of pros- 
perity has set in. As I heard one poli- 
tician remark not long since, ““We can 
get in our work next term while the 
farmers have lost their heads over 
dollar wheat and forty-cent potatoes.” 

Do we want the buggy and bicycle 
factories to control and manage the 
making of our roads? If not we must 
be up and doing, as they are already 
reorganized for a bitter fight along 
this line. Do we want the butterine 
and oleomargarine law repeaied? Do 
we wish the County Officers’ Salary 
Bill killed again, that was carried to 
such a successful issue in the House 
and killed in the Senate? If not, we 
must formulate plans through our 
Association to elect men to our Senate 
who will, like friend Kimmis and his 
associates, carry the fight to a suc- 
cessful issue. Do we wish to see 
millions of dollars of our hard-earned 
money squandered in lavish and ex- 
travagunt appropriations vor our State 
Institutions? If not, we must be up 
and doing. Let us make a study of 
our laws already passed and see where 
they can be improved, always consi:l- 
ering the necessary needs of the 
State, in the shape of appropriations, 
new institutions, etc., in order that we 
may be ready when the Legislature of 
1898-9 meets to make our wants 
known in such an intelligent and 
emphatic manner that no legislator 
will dare cast a dissenting vote. 

How can we do this unless we make 
a close and careful study of this great 
State’s needs? And this can only be 
brought about through our Associa- 
tion. That farmers must organize if 
they wish to prosper is a proposition 
that no longer needs demonstrating. 
Then let us be up and doing. We, as 
an association, cannot stand still. It 
is either forward or backward with 
us. Let us continue the good fight 
and it will not be long ere Michigan 
will stand in the front rank among 
the States of this great nation noted 
far and wide, noted for its good and 
just laws and pure legislation; a state 
v here lobbyists, spoils-hunters and cor- 
rupt politicians will no longer exist; 
and we as farmers no longer will be 
called * “hayseeds” and ‘“mossbacks.” 
But a state where farmers are held in 
universal respect for their intelligent, 
broad-minded and conservative views 
upon all important subjects. 

Then, how can we carry on this 
good work, which is absolutely veces- 
sary to our existence as a class, unless 
we keep up this work in our associa- 
tion and extend the work until there 
is not a township left in the State that 
has not a farmers’ club. 

There are many other lines of work 
we can take up, but it seems to me 
this matter of legislation is one of 
vital importance, as it affects . the 

whole agricultural system. We can- 
not prosper as we ought, without good 
and just laws, Neither can we ex- 
pect our Legislature to work in our 
interest unless we tell them in an in- 








telligent manner what we want. We 
would consider a farmer crazy to hire 
a lawyer, a doctor or a merchant to 
manage his farm. Yet these are the 
kind of men we have permitted to 
compose our Legislature in years gone 
by, and with what results it is too 
painful to repeat. But, thanks to the 
farmers’ organizations, the death 
knell to this kind of political farming 
has been sounded. Let us keep up the 
good fight and the day will not be far 
distant when we can say in the words 
of Poe’s Raven, “Never more.” 


REPORTS IEROM LOCAL CLUBS. 








EXETER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

A farmers’ club was organized Sep- 
tember 18 at Exeter, Monroe Co., to 
be known as the Exeter Farmers’ 
Club. The following officers were 
elected: President, F. W. Knaggs; 
vice-presidents, J. J. Herkimer snd 
Mrs. Wm. Sweeney; secretary, Wi. 
Steward; treasurer, Edward Sweeney; 
ccrresponding secretary, Mrs. B. «. 
Knaggs; executive committee, Mrs. A. 
Herkimer, H. Herkimer, Mrs. J. J. 
Lautenschlager, Mrs. Wm. Steward, 
H. Mainzinger and A. McTyre. ‘ihe 
club will meet the second Thursday of 
each month. 


Monroe Co. MRS. B. G. KNAGGS, 


Cor, Secy. 
PINE RIVER FARMERS* CLUB. 

The Pine River Farmers’ Club met 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. White on 
October 7. After the secretary’s re- 
port Mr. Abbott gave the report of the 
meeting of the County Convention of 
Farmers’ Clubs. The following ques- 
tions were asked and answered: !s it 
best to sell our potatoes this fall? Ihe 
prevailing opinion seemed to be that 
it is better to do so. What is the 
cause of bitter milk? Mr. Curtis said 
it was caused by the cows eating 
weeds. Mr. Udell gave the eating of 
decayed vegetables as one cause. 
Which is the cheaper, tarred twine or 
binder twine, for corn fodder? ‘I'he 
general opinion favored the binding 
twine. Can we méke a success of "iis- 
ing peaches in this latitude? Mr. Cur- 
tis said, yes, if you take good care of 
them. 

Mrs. Curtis next read a selection on, 
“The Transportation and Handling of 
wheat from the time it leaves the farm 
until it reaches foreign countries.” 

Will the present prices continue? O. 
F. Mey, “I think they will.” Mrs. Cur- 
tis, “for four years.” Does it pay to 
husk the corn crop? General answer, 
yes. How car you kill milkweed? By 
cutting when the sign is in the heart 
in August. 

The subject of Canada thistles was 
then taken up for fifteen minutes snd 
during the discussion Mr. Snyder of- 
fered a reward of $5 to anyone who 
would produce Canada thistles “rom 
seed. The club adjourned to meet with 
Mr. and Mrs. Renegar in Novemper. 


Gratiot Co. Cor. Secy. 
PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Progress Farmers’ Club met with 


Mr. and Mrs. John Henderson in their 
new home Oct. 6, with President 
Pierce in the chair. After the sump- 
tuous dinner the first topic taken up 
was. “Menu for Threshers’ Dinner.” 
Mr. F. A. Bradley believed it should 
consist of good, plain, hearty food. He 
did not believe that frosted cake was 
nade for that purpose. Others agreed 
with him in this opinion. 

The prospect for profitable feeding 
of live stock the coming winter was 
taken up by O. Bradley, who tho1ght 
the indications were good. This be- 
lief was concurred in by the majority 
of those present. C. M. Pierce pre- 
ferred sheep [ceding. 

The question of cultivating crops by 
the roadside brought out the expres- 
sion of the opinion by F. A. Bradley 
that they should be cultivated until 
the weeds and brush were subdued 
and then a road fence built. The ma- 
jority of those present believed in a 
read fence. 

C. M. Pierce, M. D. York, J. B. 
Lewis and F. A. Bradley were ap- 
pointed to encourage the formati)n of 
new clubs throughout the county. 

The Association topic, “What is the 
niost profitable line of work for the .\s- 
sociation to pursue during the coming 
year?” was led by President C. M. 
Pierce in an able paper. (This paper 
will appear in full in The Farmer.— 
Ed.) The qtestion box followed, after 
which the club adjourned to meet with 
Mr. and Mrs. M. D. York in November. 

Tuscola Co. F. A. BRADLEY, Secy. 
SEVILLE AND SUMNER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting of this club 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Harvis. Although the attend- 
ance was not large the interest and 





enthusiasm was up to the blowing-off 
point. 

H. B. Angell was called to state the 
prospects for the organization of a 
County Association of farmers’ Clubs. 
He said a preliminary meeting had 
been held at Ithaca on October 2, at 
which resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing such an organization. Six working 
clubs of the county were represented 
by delegates at this meeting. ‘The 
committee appointed to formulaic the 
work of the meeting reported favor- 
able to such an organization to be 
known as the Gratiot County Associa- 
tion of Farmers’ Clubs, with the ob- 
ject of unifying the local club work of 
the county and of enabling the lubs 
to deal sledge-hammer blows to bring 
about the just recognition of our 
wants. It was aiso decided to ask each 
club in the county to appoint two dele- 
gates to represent them at a meeting 
to be held at the court house in Ithaca 
at 1 o’clock p. m, the last Saturday in 
October. At this time a committee is 
to report a constitution and by-laws to 
be passed upon by the regular dele- 
gates. The regular election cf perina- 
nent officers and cther necessary busi- 
ness will be arranged at that time. 

The Association question relating to 
the organization of new clubs was dis- 
cussed at some length, resulting in the 
instruction of our delegates to the 
County Association to ask that an 
office be created in the County <Asso- 
ciation of County Organizer. 

The following resolution passed by 
our club is self explanatory: Resoived, 
That it is the sentiment of this ciub 
that the organization of County As;o- 
ciations, each to have one ofticer 
known as the County Organizer, whose 
business shall be to give aid where 
new clubs are to be organized, is in 
our judgment, one of the best lines of 
work for the State Association. 

When is the best time to market 
crops? was the subject of a paper as- 
signed to Gustavius Quick. He not be- 
ing present the topic was informally 
discussed. Mr. Peters thought when 
the article would bring the highest 
price. Others thought produce should 
be handled or finished so as to retain 
the greatest possible amount of bene- 
tit to the farm as a fertilizer. 

A paper by Mrs. Pugsley, entided 
“Economy on the Farm,” pointed out 
the wrong of neglecting farm machin- 
ery and tools by leaving them wn- 
housed, and then practicing so-called 
economy by curtailing the purchase of 
family necessaries. She said it is wue 
economy to educate well the farmer 
boys and girls and also to teach them 
to work. 

Adjourned to meet with Mr. 
Mrs. Charles Hammond, Nov. 4. 

Gratiot Co, H. B. ANGELL, Cor. Secy. 

LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

On the 2d inst. R. D. M. Edwards 
entertained the Liberty Farmers’ Club 
at his home, “Log Cabin Farm.” 

President Kennedy called ine meet- 

ing to order. A motion prevailed that 
the motion to hold a fair at the No- 
vember meeting be rescinded. 
_ The standing committee on resolu- 
ticns reported the following, which 
vere adopted: Whereas, Gov. Hazen 
S. Pingree did, in his special message 
to the last legislature, state that ail 
property in accordance with its yalua- 
tion should pay an equal proportion of 
the taxes, and did recommend that the 
legislature pass such laws as would 
equalize taxation on all property, and 
did especially in said message advo- 
cate that railroads should, according 
to the value of their property, pay the 
Same tax as other property. There- 
fore 

Resolved, That we, the members of 
the Liberty Farmers’ Club, do hereby 
approve of the principles set forth in 
the Governor's message, believing that 
all property from which any revenue 
is derived, should be equally taxed; 

Resolved, That we, in our respective 
parties will endeavor to secure the 
nomination for the next legislature of 
only such men as believe in and will 
work for the passage of such laws as 
will secure equal taxation on all prop- 
erty, especially the property, real and 
personal, of trusts, combines and cor- 
porations with that of the private in- 
dividual; and that irrespective of 
party, we do condemn the course pur- 
sued by the last State Senate in its 
opposition to the reform measures ad- 
vocated by the Governor. 

R. D. M. EDWARDS, 

MRS. C. CARY, 

Cc. P. HAMMOND. 
Committee. 


The Association topic, “The Organi- 
zation of New Clubs, How Best Can 
Their Number Be Increased?’ was 
opened by D. H. Speer, who said: This 


and 





I can hardly tell, only by the example 
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of older clubs. If the Liberty Fa«m- 
ers’ Club has benefited the farming in- 
terests of Liberty, or the Farmers’ 
Club of Jackson ccunty has benefited 
the people, the adjacent country will 
soon find it out and call for a farmers’ 
club to be organized in their place, I 
think Jackson county has set a good 
example. Only a few years ago she 
had but few clubs, now she stauds 
only second to one in the State, and I 
believe a great part of this increase 
is due to the workings of the Liberty 
Club. We think we have worked for 
the farming interest in making tbe 
club what it is. Would it not be well 
to have an organizer in every county 
in the State and when we get clubs 
enough have them appoint an agent 
who shall have an office in Detroit or 
some other good place, to sell our pro- 
duce so we can get the market valne 
for it, and not be tossed up by tke 
bulls one day, or borne down by the 
bears the next for their own benefit? 
Have good salaried men to do our 
work, and petition to the legislature to 
have fixed the railroad rates of 
freight, so they can’t change them so 
as to take the largest share of our 
crops. 

Cc. P. Hammond: I think if peonle 
in localities where they have no club 
would attend one they would think 
they must have one. When the State 
is fully organized it seems that such 
resolutions as have just been passed 
will be unnecessary. We will stand 
shoulder to shoulder and things will be 
better. It seems to me that an agent 
with a salary would hardly do. Fer- 
haps it would be better if the eluys 
were confined to a smaller territory 
and there were more clubs... When the 
meetings are adjourned and _ people 
stay away so long they lose interest 
and it seems hard to re-awaken the in- 
terest. The clubs should send dele- 
gates to the State Association. 

R. D. M. Edwards: The good book 
Says “show me thy faith without thy 
works and I will show thee my faith 
by my works.” TI think the members 
of all clubs should keep up their in- 
terest by regulsr attendance and show 
to others that they have faith in the 
Farmers’ Club movement, and that 
they are working for the farmers’ in- 
terest. Let us speak to all members 
and induce them to attend the meet- 
ings. The clubs should show to the 
higher organizations that they feel an 
interest in them by sending delegates 
to their meetings. I wish to empha- 
size this, work in your own club in- 
cessantly and show to the world that 
you have faith in it. 

Mrs. W. E. Kennedy: I was thi:x- 
ing of what induced the organization 
of the South Jackson and the Liberty 
Clubs. It was visiting the Columbia 
Club. The thought occurs to me that 
it would be a good idea to have an or- 
genizing committee. 

Iion. 8S. A. Strong: I believe it inju- 
dicious for a club to adjourn its meet- 
ings. If we keep the interest and in- 
vite our neighbors from abroad the in- 
terest will spread and germinate all 
over the land and stimulate others to 
organize. The State Association is 
conducted by able men and it is ac- 
complishing great results. Ihe Asso- 
ciation is sustained by these tocal 
clubs. It seems to me that this or- 
ganizing committee should be discreet 
or an unpleasant feeling may be 
created, 

A motion prevailed that a comiiitice 
of three be elected to assist in organ- 
izing new clubs when their assistance 
is requested. C. P. Hammond, Mis. 
Wm. Stall, Mrs. J. D. Crispell were 
cleeted such a committee. Adjourned. 

Jackson Co. MRS, J. D. CRISPELL, 

Reporter. 
BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Blissfield Farmers’ Club held 
its October meeting on the 138th inst. 
at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Carlton 
Ellis. Mr. Ellis has a large, commo- 
dious brick house and a farm of 95 
acres on the left bank of the River 
Raisin. A hundred guests were warin- 
ly greeted by the host and hostess, 
Pres. W. H. Colyer called the meeting 
to order and qa fine literary program 
followed. 

The question “IIow shall we fence 
our farms?’ was opened by J. W. 
Brown. He said the old rail fence 
gave the best satisfaction when well 
built and staked, but at the present 
time timber is too valuable to put into 
rails. Wire will have to be used. He 
‘poke of the different kinds of wire 
fences that were manufactured. Some 
of them make a strong, desirable and 
cheap fence. 

J. B. Clement thought that fence 
posts that would be desirable and 
cheap were what would trouble us 





most to get. He thought a hedge 
fence, when kept trimmed up proper- 
ly, was the cheapest and best for geli- 
eral farm purposes. 

H. H. Osborn thought steel and iroa 
would compose the future fence, in- 
cluding posts. Others spoke in favor 
of hedges if kept well cut back and 
cut when the branches were tender. 

The president of the Summerfield 
and Deerfield Club, Mrs. G. R. Brown, 
made a few remarks expressing the 
pleasure she received in meeting with 
so many friends, all aiming at the 
same object, namely, the improvement 
of the home on the farm. 

Charles French, of Petersburg, read 
a very good paper on “Farmers 
Clubs.” ‘There are only about thirty- 
six members of our club, but with 
visitors and friends we always have 
a full house and all are wide-awake 
and ready to take an active part in 
the discussions. The next meeting 
will be at the home of W. H. Colyer. 
Monroe Co. JAMES K. CRANE, Reporter. 

WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club held its October meeting 
the 6th inst. at the residence of Mr. 
George Campbell. After the usual 
opening exercises a resolution vas 
adopted removing the limit of jurisdic- 
tion of the club. After the general 
program the Association question was 
discussed. The question box was then 
opened and the following asked and 
answered: Why are the West2rn 
States more subject to drouth than the 
Eastern? Ave farmers’ institutes 4 


benefit to the public? What will kill 


lice on cabbages? What has caused 
the rise in the price of wheat and po- 
tatoes? 

Five new members were then re- 
ceived and the club adjourned to meet 
in November with Mr, and Mrs. Rose. 

Oakland Co. Cor. Secy. 

(The corresponding secretary forgets 
that the readers of this department 
care far more for the answers yziven 
to the questions than for the questions 
themselves, and fur the ideas brought 
out in the discussion of the several 
topics than for a statement of what 
those topics were.—Ed.) 

LEBANON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

After a vacation of three months 
this club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. S. Holmes for the October 
meeting. The day was fine, a goodly 
number present and an enjoyable time 
was had. 

Mrs. E. B. Warne read a paper en- 
titled, “Education, What it Is and 
How to Get It.” The paper contained 
many good things, one of which is 
given here: “An education in its high- 
est sense means a proper development 
of all the mental and moral faculties 
and the building of a perfect char- 
acter.” 

The afternoon was taken up with 
miscellaneous business and the ques- 
tion box. ; 

The subject for general discussion 
was “Government by Injunction.” The 
discussion was led by Milo Grove, and 
joined in by other members of the 
club. 

The next meeting will be held No- 
vember 4. 

Clinton Co, Cc. F. ABBOTT, Secy. 
ORTH PLAINS UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting was held as 
usual at the Grange hall, Those pres- 
ent fully enjoyed the beautiful day 
and pleasant ride. Banishing for the 
time being all thoughts of the work 
left undone at home, we enjoyed to 
the utmost the few hours spent, to- 
gether in exchange of mutual ideas on 
the topics under consideration. In the 
absence of the president, G. W. Ger- 
main occupied the chair. The cireu- 
lating library question was then dis- 
cussed, D. S. Waldron giving informa- 
tion as to how and where it could be 
obtained, ete. Mr. Germain spoke in 
favor, also Mrs. Waldron. Some 
thought the majority of farmers took 
s0 many newspapers that they had 
put little, if any, other time for read- 
ing. 

The question, “What is the best as 
well as cheapest method of heating 
the house?” was next discussed. L. 
U. Heydlauff thought steam the best, 
but for farmers having wood of their 
own, that was the cheapest. The heat, 
however, would not be regulated as 
well as with either steam or coal. 

Owing to the members not being 
there who. were to lead with the ques- 
tion, “Pastry. cake making and pud- 
dings,’ Mrs. D. S. Waldron read an 
article on “Pie,” from the New York 
Tribune, arguing that if rightly made 
and baked it was not unhealthy diet. 
All ladies present at the next meeting 
are requested to bring their rule for 
making that much-abused, but still 
much-called-for, pie. 





Mrs. W. F. Charles suggested that 
we have a Thanksgiving dinner at our 
next meeting. Mrs. Waldron moved 
that we each pay five cents for the 
above-mentioned dinner, the money to 
go toward the library fund, which 


motion prevailed. Adjourned until the 


November meeting. 
Tonia Co. H., Cor. Sec. 


WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB OF WASHTE- 
NAW COUNTY. 


The October meeting at the iesi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. George Wing 
was full of enjoyment. The fifty to 
seventy-five present evidently were 
bent on sociability, in keeping with the 
beautiful day. 

At the afternoon session A. D, De- 
Witt gave an address on “Practical 
Education.” His aim throughout was 
to emphasize the importance of cul- 
ture. “No child,” he declared, “was 
born a Gladstone.” Education is 
drawing forth the powers in the 
child’s mind. It makes no difference 
whether you draw forth these powers 
by one study or another. 

Miss Julia Ball advocated specialists 
as teachers. Wm. Ball didn't believe 
a man or woman could be made what 
they should be by special work. My. 
DeWitt declared the man of one idea 
moves the world. George A. Peters 
would teach the pupil to send dis- 
patches, not receive them. C. M. 
Starks had observed exquisitely edu- 
cated children who could recite beau- 
tifully from Hiawatha but couldn't 
bound their native state. 

“Does the farmer have an ‘equal ad- 
vantage in the commercial world with 
those of other callings?” is the ques- 
tion for discussion at the November 
meeting at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Queal, of Hamburg. A 
one-day institute is provided for some 
time during the coming winter, and 
arrangements made whereby speaixers 
from the Webster Club may exchange 
with those of neighboring clubs for 
service at these one day iustittites. 
Washtenaw Co. R. C. REEVE, 

Cor. Secy. 
A SUCCESSFUL MEETING OF FARMERS. 

The most interesting meeting the 
Peach Plains F. M. B. A. have had 
in a long time was held at the pleas- 
ant home of Mr. and Mrs. Cederholm 
on Saturday evening, November 9. 
“Marketing crops” was the subject 
taken up and helpful ideas were ad- 
vanced on many points. As a noted 
physician once said, a child’s educa- 
tion should begin twenty years before 
it was born, so the work of marketing 
the crops should be begun in sufficient 
time so that all the parts may work 
in harmony to produce the desired re- 
sult even though it take years for that 
purpose. As the object of farming. 
the same as all other occupations or 
professions, is to acquire a iving or 
competence, the first and_ essential 
point is to produce a crop of commer- 
cial value and no matter how much 
time or expense is required, the crop 
is worthless as far as obtaining the 
desired result is concerned, and the 
growing of summer squashes, unless 
for seed purposes, was used to illus- 
trate that point, as the demand for 
them was limited, and only a very few 
could be sold, 

Then the question of markets was 
brought out. It was decided that that 
was a question each individual must 
decide for himself, but all agreed that 
the territory that had Grand Haven 
for a shipping point was the most fa- 
vored place on earth in that respect. 
having daily boats to the great mar- 
kets of Chicago and Milwaukee. 

It was decided that the club join the 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs and 
the president was directed to send the 
membership fee to the proper persons 
and obtain the necessary papers. 

Ottawa Co. Reporter. 


GOOD POSITIONS 


secured by graduates of Dodge's Institute of 
Telegraphy, Valparaiso, Ind. Tuition, fullcourse, 
(time unlimited) including typewriting, $55; by the 
month $7. Good board $1.40: furnished room 25c. per 
week. Good demand for operators. Catalog free. 











{RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
J Depot, foot of Brush St. City office, 84 Wood- 
waad Ave. Telephone 35¥. 





Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | + 9:40am 
+10:15am | Toronto. Montreal & Portiand | t 9:05pm 
+ 1:10pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt Huron & North | .......... 
eee oe Mentreal. New York. etc...... | * 1:50pm 
+ 6:10pm 
* 6:45pm 





* 4:20 pm | St.Clair.Romeo and Pt. Huren 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York 








EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
*]2 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | *1 
{ 6:40pm | London and tnt. Stations...... | + 5:30 
.-seesess» | London and Int. Stations. | t 9: 








TETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 


55am | Saginaw,G Haven&Milwaukee | + 9:25pm 
30 am | G.Rapids. Milwaukee Chicago | ¢ 3:55pm 








0, pm | Saginaw, Lansing & G. Rapids | 11:50am 
45pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat'ns | ¢ 8:10am 
30 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. | * 7:05am 


$Daily except Sunday. *Daily. {Sunday only. 
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NEVER FAILS 
TO CURE 


CONSUMPTION AND LUNG 
TROUBLES IN ANY 
CLIMATE. 


An Eminent New York City Chemist 
and Scientist Makes a New Dis- 
covery and a Free Offer 
to Our Readers. 


CORRESPONDENCE-ADVICE FREE. 


The fact has been established that 
the honored and distinguished chem- 
ist, T. A. Slocum, of New York City, 
has discovered a reliable cure for Con- 
sumption (Pulmonary  ‘Taberculosis) 
and all bronchial, throat, lung and 
chest troubles, catarrhal aifections, 
general decline and weakness, loss of 
flesh, and all conditions of wasting 
away. 

Already this “new scientific system 
of treatment” has, by its timely use, 
permanently cured thousands of ap- 
parently hopeless cases, and it seems 
a necessary and humane duty to bring 
such facts to the attention of all inva- 
lids, that they may be benefited there- 
by. 

Chemistry and science are daily as- 
tonishing the world with new won- 
ders. The researches and experiments 
of this great chemist, patiently car- 
ried on for years, have culminated in 
results as beneficial to humanity as 
can be claimed for any modern genius 
or philosopher. 

The medical profession throughout 
America and Europe are about unani- 
mous in the opinion that nearly all 
physical ailments naturally tend to the 
generation of consumption. The 
afflicted die in the short. cold days of 
winter much faster than in the long, 
hot days of summer. 

The Doctor has proved the dreaded 
disease to be curable beyond a doubt. 
in anv climate, and has on file in his 
American and European laboratories 
thousands of letters of heartfelt grati- 
tude from those henefited and cured 
in all parts of the world. 

Consumption, uninterrupted, means 
speedy and certain death. 

No one having. or threatened with, 
any disease should hesitate a day. The 
Doctor considers it his professional 
dutv—a duty which he owes to snffer- 
ing hnmanitv—to donate a trial of his 
infallible eure. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M. ¢.. 
98 Pine street. New York. giving full 
address, and three free bottles (all 
different) of his New Discoveries will 
he promptly sent. with full instrue- 
tions, to any afflicted reader of The 
Michigan Farmer. 

There is no charge for correspond- 
ence-advice. 

Knowing, 2s we do, of the undouht- 
ed efficacy of the Slocum Cure, every 
sufferer should take advantage of this 
most liberal proposition. 

A system of medical treatment that 
will cure lung troubles and consump- 
tion is certainly good for—and_ will 
cure—almost any disease that human- 
ity is heir to. 

Please tell the Doctor you saw his 
generous offer in The Michigan Farm- 
er, and greatly oblige. 








THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St.Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Bullding.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN.) 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 
Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee. Muskegon. 





Trains leave Detroit, Fort Street Station, as fol- 





lows. AM. P.M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids...... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Ionia and Greenville........... -++» 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City.. -- 8:00 1:10 . 
POCOGOT oo0c ccccccccccccccoceses ecco GED -cche 
Big Rapids... ....ccccccccccccccccses 8:00 1:10 


Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St west, 
Detroit. Phone 368. 

BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 





AMES AUSTIN. Commercial Agent. 
’ GEO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass’r. Agent 
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HYMN OF THE HARVEST. 





The binder now is silent 
And the trim stacks dot the plain, 

The thresher, thro’ the hazy air, 
Drones forth a soft refrain; 

Like golden sands the winnowed wheat 
O’erleaps the measure rim, 

While stack-bound crickets 


sweet 
To swell the harvest hymn. 


murmur 


Upon the slowly ripening grass 
The sleepy cattle feed, 

While lazy zephyrs wander past 
To stir the tumble weed. 

Among the glinting stubble spears 
The skulking chickens run, 

Or—where no hunters rouse their fears, 
Lie basking in the sun. 


Content and plenty seem to brood 
O’er hamlet, field and farm; 

Brown autumn, with her stores of food, 
Imparts an added charm. 

And as our garners overflow 
Our hearts are turned above 

To Him who sends to all below 


k f His love. 
Rich tokens 0 —Exchange. 


A DAY OF ROSES. 








A scent of roses made Aylmer think 
of something that was over long ago 
and that he had almost forgotten. The 
roses were everywhere in the drawing- 
room he had just entered. They stood 
in jars on the mantelpiece. Flat bowls 
held them on tables, and singly in 
slender vases they were to be seen 
here and there among the china and 
the odds and ends of silver and enam- 
el, and delft and marble that filled the 
dainty room. 

Audrey had loved roses. There was 
one day in the little cottage under the 
beech trees where Aylmer had spent 
many an hour that seemed of a sudden 
passing happy now—one day which he 
and she had called the day of roses. 
He had only to shut his eyes—indeed, 
had not to shut them—to see again the 
flower-strewn room. It was Audrey’s 
birthday, and he had _ brought her 
roses. They were in the hamper first 
in which they had been packed. Ah, 
Audrey’s little cry of delight as she 
raised the lid and saw them lying soft- 
ly among their damp leaves! Then they 
were on trays, two big trays that yet 
would not hold them, and they over: 
flowed on to the table, where, with 
their foliage, they lay, a litter of crim- 
son and yellow and green, over which, 
with caressing touch, leaned Audrey, 
the sweetest flower of all. He could 
see her gather up a handful and bury 
her face amid the petals that were 
scarcely more delicate than herself. 
Then there was the seeking of things 
in which to put them. Every suitable 
vase and jar and pot the cottage con- 
tained was requisitioned, and there 
were still roses. He had been remind- 
ed vaguely of the woman of the sons 
of the prophets—without calling her 
all that—and the miraculous pot of oil, 
for, as with her: “It came to pass 
when the vessels were full that she 
said Bring me yet a vessel.” 
And there was no vessel found. Four 
roses remained over. One of them he 
must wear. He chose the smallest, an 
opening bud. The other three Audrey, 
kissing them first, put into the girdle 
at her waist. 

That was the day of roses, and Ayl. 
mer, back from his two years’ travel, 
had forgotten it till a chance scent re- 
called it, and the idyl that had been an 
incident among incidents in a some- 
what thoughtless life. 

But he was dreaming, and here was 
Diana. She came in with an apology 
and a rustle of silk. She was grieved 
to have kept him waiting. She put up 
her face to be kissed; the first time of 
his dining with her, and not to be there 
to receive him. But it was inexcus- 
able—inexcusable. She had had an af- 
ternoon of delays—just that; delays 
everywhere. First the tiresome law- 
yer people, and then the trustees, and 
at the last moment a young woman 
from Antoinette’s about her trousseau. 
What a business marriage was, and the 
fact of having been through it before 
did not ease matters at all! 

Complicated them, Aylmer suggest- 
ed. 
Complicated them, she agreed. 

“I’m giving you a lot of trouble, ’m 
afraid,” he said smiling. 

There was to be no sentiment in this 
marriage. Diana had ‘gold and green 
forests.”’ Aylmer had spent his gold, 
and the potential cutting of certain 
timbers at Aylmer’s Keep had brought 
adout the engagement. Lady Aylmer 
had perhaps a hand in the matter, 
when she asked the comely widow of 
Fontenbrink Granton of Broad street 
to the Keep to meet her son. 


“All that will have to go,” she said 
the eyes of each were upon the woods. 


“T am told you are going to spoil it,” 
she said then. 

“For a time.” 

“A lifetime.” 

The lady’s gaze ascended the hill to 
the top, where the trees stood up 
against the sky. 

“It seems a pity,” she said, and said 
no more just then. 

The gong sounded presently, and 
they went in. You could see the shin- 
ing hill from the windows of the din- 
ing-room. Midway through dinner, as 
the evening closed in, a servant went 
to draw the curtains. Mrs. Granton 
faced the window. 

“Oh,” she said to Lady Aylmer, 
“might he wait a little? It is all so 
beautiful from where I sit.” 

Lady Aylmer turned and looked, and 


Aylmer looked, too. In truth, the 
scene was too fair to shut out. 
“Leave the curtains as they are, 


Charles.” 

“Very good, my lady.” 

So Mrs. Granton saw the woods to 
the disappearing point of dusk. 

But later the moon rose. Aylmer 
and she found themselves upon the ter- 
race once more. The night was warm. 
Mrs. Granton’s eyes were on_ the 
woods. Their changed aspect in the 
moonlight was excuse itself for auy 
comment. 

“Must you?” she asked suddenly. 

He looked for her meaning. 

“I!” he said. “I! It is not I.” 

“Who then? Ah, yes. I understand. 
They are mortgaged.” 

Foreclosure was a word she associat- 
ed with poor plays. Such things hap- 
pened then! She remembered the two 
men with the businesslike air and the 
notebooks. 

She laid her arm on the stone ledge 
of the balustrade. 

“There must be a way out,’ she 
said. 

“If I could find it.” 

An hour or two later. when she took 
her candle from his hand, she said: 

“Look for the way out.” 

She smiled, and he followed her with 
his eyes as she mounted the stairs, her 
skirts trailing and the candle held 
high. She did not look back at the turn 
in the staircase. Aylmer, in the smok- 
ing-room, was ruminant. 

It was impossible to mistake her. 

Nor did he misunderstand. She said 
“Yes” when he spoke the next day. 

Lady Aylmer said, “Diana, Diana, 
dear woman, God bless you!” 
“Perhaps He will,” said Diana. 

Now, in her drawing-room, the 
woods saved and his future mortgaged 


his life up to the point it had then 
one day to Mrs. Granton, and waved 
her hand toward a wood on the hill. 

Mrs. Granton raised her eyebrows. 

A day or two later, driving through 
the wood in question, Mrs. Granton ob- 
served a couple of men with notebooks 
and pencils who saluted the Aylmer 
carriage as it passed, and she obsery- 
ed Aylmer’s face, too, as he returned 
their salute with a wave of his whip. 

Lady Aylmer caught—perhaps 
sought—her eye and sighed. 

That evening Mrs. Granton was the 
first to come down from dressing, and 
she strolled out on to the terrace. The 
sun, setting behind her, shone upon 
the doomed woods. Gold steeped them. 
The shorn hill would be an eyesore. 

She heard a step on the gravel, and 
saw Aylmer approaching from the 
house. 

“The prettiest view in Englend,” she 

said. : 
He came and stood beside her, and 
not of his world, and he knew the 
folly of an ill-assorted marriage, but 
she had been very dear to him. 

How fair she was! Her face insin- 
uated itself persistently between him 
and sleep. She must be -rown up now 
—yes, Audrey must be nineteen. The 
curves of her slender figure would be 
rounded, and many subtle changes 
mark the time that had seen the cross- 
ing of the border line of womanhood, 
but she would be the same Audrey that 
he had known and had been so near to 
loving. 

-It was late before he slept. Then 
Audrey came to him in dreams that 
had no definite shape. He tried vainly 
afterward to remember in what guise 
and to what accompanying circum- 
stances she had appeared to him. He 
only knew that she had been with 
him, sleeping as waking, through the 
night. 

The air and the light of day, howev- 
er, cleared his brain. He spent a morn- 
ing with Diana, and by the time she 
was sitting opposite to him at lunch. 
eon he could view the situation calmly 
and see that his happiness lay in the 
direction he was taking. Nor was he 
consciously selfish. 

He parted with Diana and walked 
reached, and decided that he had pur- 
sued the only course open to him. 
Neither did he in calmness repent the 
step he had taken. Diana Granton had 
not her money alone to recommend her. 
She was of the world and admirably 
fitted for the position he offered her. 
That she was comely has been said, 
and she took a sensible view of the sit- 
uation. He was not in love with her, 
and she was wise enough to conceal 
from him the secret that her own heart 





instead. Aylmer took a rapid survey of 


had been revealing to her gradually 
for some time past. 

At dinner that evening she looked at 
him and knew that she loved him. He 
looked at Diana and thought of forgot- 
ten Audrey. 

It was the fault of the roses in the 
drawing-room. 

The scent of them haunted him— 
followed him home. Poor little Au- 
drey! What would she think? But 
near as he had come to loving her, he 
had never made love to her and had 
nothing to reproach himself with, for 
which now he was fervently thankful. 
Yet he was not quite happy as his han- 
som took him to Clarges street. A 
memory of something that was wistful 
at times in Audrey’s eyes stirred him. 
The thing was absurd, inconceivable. 
Her mother, gentle as she was, was a 
woman of the world and had known 
that he “meant” nothing. Audrey was 
a child to caress and pet. It was he 
who had suffered at the parting. Her 
tears were the frank tears of child- 
hood and rolled down her cheeks un- 
concealed. 

His misgivings told him that he had 
done well to go. 

He thought of the restlessness that 
had possessed him during the early 
days of his travel. It had sent him 
from place to place. He had written 

a letter that was never posted, and had 
refrained himself until time and dis- 
tance allowed him to write calmly. 
Presently the need to write at all 
ceased, and he knew himself cured. 

But tonight Audrey haunted him. 
He could be thankful that he had not 
made a fool of himself. The girl was 
homeward. It was a time of roses. The 
roses in a flower shop caught his at- 
tention. They filled the window. 

He found himself in the shop. He 
had been attracted by red roses, yet in 
the end it was white roses he chose. 
He believed that he had made. his 
choice by hazard, though now he 
sometimes wondered. It may be that 
some thought of Audrey’s nature in- 
fluenced him. 

He took out a card and paused. What 
to say? His love? He hesitated and 
wrote: “For Awld Lang Syne.” Then 
he gave his directions as to the send- 
ing and left the shop. 

Three days later a letter reached 
him. 

He opened it carelessly, not recogniz- 
ing the handwriting. His fingers tight- 
ened suddenly upon the sheet. 

“I put your roses on her heart,” 
wrote her mother, “loose, as they came. 
She would have loved them  so.”— 
Lady’s Realm. 





Prevent attacks of rheumatism by taking Hood's 





Sarsaparilla. It purifies the blood. 
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To show the varied strength and charm of The 
Companion’s original features for 1898, we give the 
following partial list of 


Distinguished Contributors. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 2o1 


ss . . . 
‘4 Lieut. Peary Mary E. Wilkins 
Vy, oa Max GO’Rell Margaret E. Sangster 
% Rudyard Kipling’s thrilling new story, ‘The Burning of the ‘ Sarah Frank R. Stockton Harriet P. Spofford 
i) Sands,’”’ will appear exclusively in The Companion during 1808. And Fully Two Hundred Others. 
N e 
a Gold Embossed Calendar Free to New Subscribers. 
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We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 











GRADE OR THOROUGHBRED. 

Some dairymen seem to think that a 
grade bull is just as good to head their 
herd of cows, and declare they ‘take 
no stock in thoroughbreds.” In our 
opinion the inevitable and legitimate 
result is that these dairy farmers 
eventually get no “stock” of any con- 
siderable degree of merit. 

We have seen so much of this breed- 
ing, along the line of constant deterio- 
ration of those qualities which are sup- 
posed to make up the various points 
of excellence in the leading breeds for 
specific purposes, that we feel like urg- 
ing every one of our brother dairymen 
to “call a halt.” 

It is urged by some that, as they do 
not intend breeding for sale purposes 
to others, to be used for breeding 
stock a grade is just as good as a thor- 
oughbred. This is all wrong in both 
theory and practice. 

To be sure, the grade bull may be 
just as “certain” a breeder, will most 
assuredly “get the cows with calf,” 
and the cows will give nearly the same 
amount of milk. 

But what about the perpetuation, and 
even maintenance, of the present quali- 
ties of your dairy herd? Will your fu- 
ture progeny improve, or even main- 
tain those milking qualities or points 
of dairy excellence you now claim for 
your cows collectively ? 

Rather will there not be a gradual 
deterioration from dam to offspring 
and eventually will not your herd “run 
out” in both quality and quantity of 
milk production, to say nothing of the 
external conformation and _ general 
points of excellence of the animals 
themselves? 

It is a foolish practice to depend on 
grade bulls to head the dairy herd, and 
where this practice is followed we sel- 
dom find the “performance” of those 
cows giving milk to be at all satisfac- 
tory. To be sure there are occasional 
exceptions, and once in awhile we find 
a “scrub” cow that proves to be a won- 
derful butter-maker. 

For the dairy farmer who keeps 
even a small herd, who wishes to in- 
crease the number and productiveness 
of his cows, it pays to secure and use 
the very best bull he can procure. 

We have found this to be true in our 
own case. Our cows are grade Jerseys 
and Shorthorns. In order to even main- 
tain the present excellence of our 
cows, in the gradual substitution of 
their progeny, we must use well-bred 
or high-grade sires. 

But as we are anxious to improve 
our herd as the years go by, and must 
raise our own cows, it is very impor- 
tant that we secure the very best bull 
obtainable, that may be qualified to 
impress upon his progeny those supe- 
rior points of excellence so desirable in 
a dairy herd. 

For the dairymen who make a spe- 
cialty of cream and butter production, 
we recommend the Jersey and Guern- 
sey breeds as the very best, so far as 
breeds are concerned. For the general 
purpose farmer, on a farm where 
mixed husbandry prevails, we recom- 
mend the Shorthorn as one of the best 
cows we ever owned or saw on any 
farm. 

After some experience in keeping 
and feeding cows, weighing and test- 
ing the milk and examining dairy 
herds in many localities, we have de- 
cided to “grow” into a herd of pure- 


bred Guernseys for our business of ! 


buttermaking. 


Cows of this breed are of fairly good 
size, give as much (or more) milk as 
the Jerseys, and the milk is nearly as 
rich in butter fat. Guernseys are not 
nearly as numerous as the Jerseys in 
this country, and there are very few in 
this State. 

As a breed they are hardy or vigor- 
ous and have a good constitution. 
There is a good demand for stock of 
this breed and prices rule high in those 
sections where the breed is well 
known. 

We have only started out in the 
work of raising Guernseys and have 
no animals of any description for sale, 
so please do not write us for any. We 
were several months in finding the 
bull calf we were looking for, and at 
a satisfactory price. It will be two 
years yet before we have a pure blood 
Guernsey cow, of our own raising, giv- 
ing milk, unless we buy a mature ani- 
mal, or young cow. 

This seems like slow work, but it is 
a start, and we shall not mind it so 
much, as we already have a fairly good 
herd of grade cows. Our reason for 
doing this is that we cannot spare the 
money to buy a herd of pure blood 
cows. But with a fine bull and heifer 
to start with, we shall be “in it” in 
due time. 

We are now preparing to test our 
cows to see whether there is any im- 
provement over last year’s record. We 
know the exact quantity of milk each 
cow has given during the past year 
and the average per cent of butter fat. 
We still have one or two cows that 
are not at all satisfactory and they 
must go to.the butcher. 

HOW THE AROMA OF BUTTER IS 
DEVELOPED. 








Butter is not a simple substance by 
any means. On the contrary it is an 
exceedingly complicated mixture of 
various elements, each of which is sub- 
ject to important changes by the ac- 
tion, as we believe, of a large number 
of organisms by which certain chemic- 
al decompositions are produced and 
controlled. These changes we cannot 
help but believe are a process of final 
decomposition, and of the breaking up 
of each proximate element into its 
final components. These changes cause 
the production of certain effects, the 
result of which is the escape of volatile 
substances, having at first a pleasant 
fragrance of a distinct kind; but this 
rapidly increases in volume, losing its 
agreeable character gradually as the 
volume increases, until the effect of it 
on the sense of smell is unpleasing and 
finally nauseous. 

Examples of this kind in great num- 
ber might be mentioned as illustrative 
of this growth of aroma and of the 
increasing strength of it, until what 
was at first exceedingly agreeable, in 
time, by its increase in quantity and 
strength, becomes quite intolerable. 
An instance of this may be given in 
the common perfume, musk. This in 
its natural form is the source of the 
peculiar scent of various animals, as 
the musk ox, the musk deer, the musk 
rat, the mink, and several other ani- 
mals, whose natural odor is disgusting 
because of its strength. This odor is 
derived from a substance existing in 
the glands of the male, and is due 
to the escape of exceedingly minute 
particles of the matter contained in 
a grain of the concentrated Musk may 
be exposed to the air for a year, fill- 
ing a room with its odor, and yet not 
lose one apparent particle of its 
weight. Thousands of years may elapse 
during which the odor has been escap- 
ing, but in all that time no detectable 
loss of weight occurs. 

With such an intangible matter as 
this, the dairyman has to deal in the 
management of his fine butter. It is 
very easy to realize how carefully he 
must manage this delicate substance. 
in all its changes, so that he may pre- 
serve this quality which we call the 
aroma. It is plain that rough and 
ready work will not do. The dairy 
work is a skilled art to be thoroughly 
understood and managed so that its 
ends may be reached every time with 
exact precision. 

The aroma of butter then, as we all 
j know, is due to the existence in the 








butter of some volatile matter escap- 
ing from some part of it, in process 
of decomposition, and as the decom- 
position happens to increase in force 
the escaping atoms of which it con- 
sists increase in number, and in effect 
on the organs of smell. It is clearly a 
product of decomposition of some of 
the fatty matter of the butter. To 
know this is a help to the management 
of the work in the dairy. 

Butter contains four kinds of volatile 
fatty acids, each of which is easily de- 
composed, its parts of course forming 
different compounds. At first, in fresh 
butter, these acids are not volatilized 
to any perceptible extent. But as the 
butter becomes exposed to the atmos- 
phere, or as we are inclined to believe 
the special germ existing in the at- 
mosphere whose office is to produce 
this decomposition becomes sufficient- 
ly developed, the volatilization of the 
substances gradually increases, with 
of course an increasing volume of the 
volatile elements of the butter acids. 
Thus what we call the aroma of the 
butter is gradually developed from 
the very weak conditions at first, but 
gradually increasing less or More as 
the causes of the decomposition may 
be less or more active and effective. 
And this increase in the aroma due to 
this change of the butter acids occurs 
more or less rapidly as the condition 
of the butter may be, until what at 
first was a pleasing and fragrant 
aroma becomes strong and disagree- 
able, and finally disgusting. 

It is the very same in cheese, so far 
as the fats in it change by age, and 
the condition of the cheese. At first 
the aroma of the cheese is agreeable, 
and by skillful curing this is devel- 
oped in less or more time as the curing 
process may be specially managed. 
And the curing of cheese thus becomes 
the most important part of its manu- 
facture, for the value of it depends 
greatly on this quality of it. It is of 
even more importance in regard to 
butter because it is not mixed up with 
other matters derived from the case- 
in, or it should not be, and never is 
in the finest qualities of butter, and 
we have not been taught to estimate 
butter by its advanced condition of 
decomposition, the art of the butter 
maker being to delay the decomposi- 
tion of these volatile elements as long 
as possible so that they may not occur 
at all in the short time elapsing from 
the making of the butter to its final 
consumption. But yet these internal 
changes go on with such rapidity, un- 
less checked, that butter ripens and 
acquires its finest aroma in a very few 
days, after that deteriorating more 
or less rapidly as its management 
may be. 

Decomposition is a law of nature. 
Everything exists in its perfect con- 
dition a short time only. Then the 
destruction of it begins, and it returns 
into its original elements again. It 
may be well compared to any living 
thing. It grows and develops, and be- 
comes mature; then it returns slowly 
or quickly, as the case may be, to its 
original elements again. But the dairy- 
man is forced to strive with this natur- 
al process by every means that may 
aid him, and the exercise of knowl- 
edge and skill, It is a struggle from 
the first. The milk is to be protected 
by all devices known to practice and 
science. The cream is to be cultivated. 
controlled and ripened by the same 
skillful management. The churning 
is to be done under precise rules, and 
the butter protected from a multitude 
of accidents which may neutralize all 
the previous care of the maker of it. 

Thus butter making is one of the 
fine arts. It calls for natural intelli- 
gence, careful study, thoughtful prac- 
tice and the application of many rules 
derived from or through all these. The 
various distinguishing characteristics 
of a fine article of it depend 
upon so many rules and chances 
that no one can become expert 
without a clear understanding of 
them from the beginning to the 
end. It is true that the best quality 
of butter was made years and years 
ago, and long before these things now 
knowr were ever thought of. But to 
become a fine butter maker was a life- 
long experience, and only to be 
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learned by a long apprenticeship to 
the rules of thumb—as we Wight say 
—and acquired by so few as to be a 
very unusual accomplishment. Now 
under our present condition, with the 
accurate knowledge of the inner sci- 
ence of the art, the whole of it is 
learned, or may be, in such a short 
apprenticeship, or course of study 
with practice, that fine butter may 
now be the rule. It is a great loss 
that itis not so. It should be, and will 
be in time, we cannot doubt; for as 
with every other industry, and indeed 
all through creation the fittest only 
will survive, the unfit will be starved 
out and disappear. 
HENRY STEWART. 
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Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma and Hay-feverin the won 
derful Kola Plant,a new botanical discov- 
ery found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
[ts cures are really marvelous. Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., writes 

hat it cured him of Asthma of thirty 
years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of 
Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three years 
he bad to sleep propped up in achauir in 
Hay-fever season, being unable to lie down 
oight or day. The Kola plant cured him 
atonce. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis,editor of the 
Farmer’s beg ye te was also cured when 
he could not lie down for fear of choking, 
being always worse in Hay-fever season. 
Others of our readers give similar testi- 
mony,proving it truly a wonderful remedy. 
If you suffer from Asthmaor Hay-fever we 
advise you tosend your address tothe Kola 
[Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, 
who to prove its power will send a Large 
Case by mail free to every reader of Tur 
MICHIGAN FARMER who needs it. All they 
ask in return is that when cured yourself 
you will tell your neighbors about it. It 
pom you nothing and you should surely 
ry it. 


“AMERICAN” 
Cream Separator 


rice $65 


Unequalled for 

the Average Dairy. 

Larger Sizes if desired 

Send for descriptive 
Catalogue. 


American Sep. Co., 
Box 1025, 


Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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Elgin System of Creameries. 


It will pay you to investigate our plans, and visit 
our factories, if you are contemplating building a 
Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished 
at Lowest Prices. Correspondence solicited. 


TRUE DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 
SYRACUSE, New York, 303 to 309 Lock St. 


Contractors and Builders of Butter and Cheese 
Factories, Manufacturers and Dealers in — 
Or write R. E. STUBGIS, 
tae Gen. Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 


improved___-. 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 
Torun by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Turbine, Sizes to suit all. 

We have everything for Dairy and 
Creamery § Circulars Free. 
= Vermont Farm Machine Co, 

Bellows Falis. Vermont 


MILK AND BUTTER 











Doubled by feeding roots prepared by —, 


THOMPSON’S BANNER j 
ROOT CUTTER 


Makes fine stock food of all roots 

and vegetables. Self Feeding Shakin 
Grate feeds the roots and removes a 
dirt. Cuts fine; stock can’t choke. Fully Bia 
warranted, There is nothing else as good, Be 


jeaiiogwe 0. E. THOMPSON & SONS, 
FREE. 
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T kage & let it speak for itself, Pos bc. 
DR. S PERKEY. Chicago. 
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A REMARKABLE OFFER. 


Next week we will have sent to 
each of our subscribers a sample copy 
of the Cleveland Daily World. 

These samples will be mailed at the 
same time as the regular edition and 
they will therefore show exactly the 
time that subscribers would secure the 
paper. 

The Cleveland World is published 
six days each week and subscribers 
get a copy each day giving all impor- 
tant news, both national and foreign, 
together with markets up to the time 
of going to press. 

The regular price of the World is 
$2.00, and the offer of the World and 
The Michigan Farmer both to Jan- 
uary 1, 1899, for only $1.50, is certain- 
ly the most liberal offer ever made. 

Present subscribers to The Farmer 
need not wait until their subscriptions 
have expired to take advantage of this 
offer but can send their orders now 
and we will date their subscription to 
The Farmer one year ahead from end 
of present subscription. 


BREAD A SHORTENER OF LIFE. 





Scientists have finally discovered 
why people die before their time. The 
cause is not disease, dissipation. or dis- 
obedience of the laws of hygiene. It 
is simply bread! Here is the latest an- 
nouncement from modern scientists: 


Acid fruits. domestic and wild, meat, 
ovsters. potatoes and rice have all in- 
eurred in turn the disapprobation of med- 
ical science as shorteners of human life. 
Bread is now placed under the ban as the 
most fatal of them all. Several experts, 
medical and lay. are advocates of the 
theory that the staff of life becomes the 
staff of death, and declare that we must 
avoid bread as the king evil of the starchy 
foods. The argument is that the gradual 
accumulation of iime in the system is one 
of the characteristics of old are. The less 
lime. therefore, we accumulate in the 
system, the longer we live. An American 
writer on hygiene maintains that bread 
causes indigestion and obesity, and short- 
ens life. An English doctor says that it 
Is mainlv digested in the intestines and 
not {n_ the stomach. So long ago as 1845 
a Dr. Rowbotham printed a vamphlet in 
opposition to the use of bread. He based 
his antagonism on the fact that phosphate 
of lime, or common chalk. sulphate of 
lime or plaster of Paris, with occasionally 
magnesia and other earthy substances, 
cause ossification, rigidity. decrepitude 
and death through the gradual accumu- 
lation in the body. Bread from wheaten 
flour, which contains all of these constit- 
uents in excess, may be considered as 
most harmful. Dr. Evans, of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, 


who also takes a 


gloomy view of bread, concurs with the 
New York physician in recommending 
se water and chopped becf as a substi- 
ute, 


These statements are so widely at 
variance with the views heretofore ex- 
pressed by physicians and writers upon 





topics relating to the health of the in- 
dividual, and put forth with all the as- 
surance of absolute knowledge upon 
their part, that the resu!t is most per- 
plexing to the lay mind. From the 
days of Graham and whole wheat 
bread, to the present time, it 
has been a generally accepted theory 
that fine wheat flour, from which all 
the lime has been eliminated, is unfit 
for food, and its use has resulted in 
dyspepsia, bad teeth, chalky bones, dis- 
ease and early death. Now we find 
that this very lime is the bane of our 
existence, and finally causes death. 
The only hope, therefore, is to use only 
the finest roller-process flour, and 
eschew Graham flour in all its varied 
forms as a dangerous poison. 

Then chopped beef is recommended 
to take the place of bread, which will 


,cause consternation among vegetarians 


who have been anticipating long life 
and freedom from disease as the re- 
sult of a strictly vegetable diet. This 
should have a strong influence upon 
the demand for meats, and incidental- 
ly resuit to the financial benefit of the 
stock feeder at the expense of the 
vegetable and grain grower. 

It is surprising to us that in the 
Mosaic law there is no warning 
against the fatal effects of bread eat- 
ing. It was whole wheat flour, too, 
which Metiuselai and Noah, Abraham 
and Jacob must have eaten, with all 
its lime, chalk, plaster of Paris and 
other earthy substances natural to the 
grain, as modern milling was not a fea- 
ture of Jewish civilization, and the 
wheat was simply pounded between 
stones by hand. 

We are beginning to believe that it 
is a dangerous thing to pay any heed 
toe the statements of these scientific in- 
vestigators of the laws of health. They 
are to be found occupying all sides of 
all questions, and each positive that he 
alone is right. All that we can see for 
laymen to do is to pay no attention to 
new theories, live cleanly, eat moder- 
ately of those kinds of food which 
agree with their stomachs, keep a good 
conscience, avoid doctors and they will 
probably live much longer than if they 
attempted to follow these visionaries, 
who generally die early as the result 
of believing in their own theories. The 
consumption of flour is not likely to be 
lessened, or the price of wheat decline, 
because a lot of dyspeptics are unable 
to assimilate good wholesome bread-— 
with proper accompaniments. 





UNJUST CRITICISM. 


It is always best for men to inform 
themselves fully upon a subject be- 
fore attempting to exploit it in public. 
This is shown to be true when the 
statements of the Rev. C. L. Arnold, 
recently made in an address in a Y. 
M. C. A. hall in this city, are candid- 
ly considered. He was referring to the 
terribly corrupt state of politics in this 
city at the present time, and he said: 

“It has been hinted at in the news- 
papers, and I have been told person- 
ally, that the votes of half of the dele- 
gates to these conventions can be 
bought up for one side or the other at 
the highest price. These men, then, are 
evidently there for revenue only. Are 
we to allow the nominations to be 
made by a body of men who can be 
thus controlled? I tell you, these con- 
ventions should be abolished, wiped 
out entirely, and a_ better method 
adopted for the nomination of our po- 
litical candidates.” 

If the reverend gentleman had in- 
formed himself regarding the dele- 
gates who make up these conventions, 
he would have found they are 
chosen by the voters of a 
ward or a_— district to vote 
for certain candidates, and therefore 
only register the will of a majority of 
those voters. For them to sell out and 
vote for another candidate would 
surely result in their being discredit- 





ed and cut off from any future oppor- 
tunity for political preferment. They 
are under the eyes of their political 
associates, and the opportunities for 
selling out are as scarce as $5,000 pas- 
torships. 

To talk of doing away with con- 
ventions is nonsense. The average con- 
vention represents the crystallized sen- 
timents of a majority of the voters of 
a ward or district, belonging to some 
one of the political parties, as to the 
candidate they wish nominated, and 
is the best means available of giv- 
ing expression to those sentiments. It 
does its work openly, and the votes 
and expressions of the delegates are 
known to those who attend, either as 
delegates or spectators. From his ex: 
pressions we think it doubtful if Mr. 
Arnold ever attended a convention. 
Let him get elected as a delegate, take 
part in one or more, and then, from 
the experience gained, criticise it in- 
telligently. He will find the majority 
of the delegates honest and patriotic 
men, anxious for the success of their 
party because they believe in its prin- 
ciples, and he will surely entertain 
thereafter a higher opinion of the hon- 
esty of the average citizen. Such an 
experience will be of great benefit to 
him as a citizen, as well as a teacher 
of the people. 


WOOL IN ARGENTINA. 





Mr. Buchanan, who represents the 
United States in Argentina, has sent 
to the State Department a report on 
the wool industry in that country. 
Among other things he says that in 
his opinion the maximum production of 
wool in that country has been reached, 
In support of this opinion Mr. Bu- 
chanan cites a number of reasons, 
among which are the great increase in 
the exportation to Europe of live sheep 
and frozen mutton, the marked and 
profitable attention being given to the 
production of fat cattle for export, and 
the consequent neglect of sheep hus- 
bandry; and the reasonable probability 
that whatever increase in the produc- 
tion of wool may take place in the un- 
developed portion of the republic will 
be offset by a diminished production in 
the central and northern portions. 

The report shows that there has 
been a pretty steady increase of wool 
exports during the last twenty-one 
years, and that they have nearly 
doubled in that period. In 1877 the 
exports amounted to 97,310 tons, and 
in 1896 to 187,619 tons, while for 1897 
the estimated amount is 186,000 tons. 
Of these exports a comparatively small 
percentage came to the United States, 
according to Minister Buchanan’s fig- 
ures, the average for the entire period 
being only 3.51 per cent of the total. 
In 1897 12,187 tons were exported to 
the United States, which was nearly 
double the amount in 1894 or 1890, and 
more than double that of any other 
year since 1876, except 1896, in which 
year the exports to this country 
amounted to 9,560 tons. Respecting 
the exports to the United States dur- 
ing the coming year, Mr. Buchanan 
says: 

Of the wool exports to the United 
States during the present season—av),- 
000 bales, more or less—I estimate that 
35,000 bales have been fine “Cross Lin- 
coln.”’ The remaining 15,000 bales 
have been what is known to us as 
“Cordoba,” or, as it is known here, 
“Criollo” wool. This would indicate 
that we have found here a very de- 
sirable wool, and evidently one re- 
quired by our manufacturers which 
we have not heretofore bought. I am 
told by those engaged in the wool 
trade, and have been shown confirma- 
tory letters from the United States, 
that this Argentine “Cross Lincoln” 
wool has been well received by our 
manufacturers; that it has given them 
excellent results, and that they will 
continue their purchases. From my 
knowledge of our wool industry, I 
should say that we produce very little 





of this class of wool, which is, it may 
be said, a specialty of this country 
alone. 

The production of cross-bred Lincoln 
wool in this country is steadily in- 
creasing, as is attested by the in- 
creased demand for Lincoln rams 
throughout the west and northwest, 
although Mr. Buchanan may not be 
aware of it. Further along he says: 

It is exceedingly interesting to note 
the rapid and striking change which 
has taken place in the character of 
the flocks of this country during the 
last ten years. At first there was cer- 
tainly not more than 7 per cent of 
“Cross Lincoln” wool in the total Ar- 
gentine clip. Now it is estimated that 
this wool forms more than 65 per cent 
of the total clip. This change has been 
brought about primarily as a result of 
the growing demand, to which I have 
already referred, for large-bodied 
sheep for export. 

It is interesting to speculate, in view 
of the above statement, what the effect 
would finally be upon the value of 
cross-bred Lincoln wool, if it was al- 
lowed free access to our markets. It 
is safe to say its production in the 
United States would be stopped en- 
tirely. 





IS WASHINGTON A GOOD MAR- 
KET? 
To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

Will you please give through The 
Farmer your opinion of shipping pro- 
duce to Washington, D. C. Having 
heard that produce brought very high 
prices there, I would like to know if a 
person could ship with safety, butter, 
eggs, etc., from here and make profits? 
I am told that butter is considered 
cheap when it can be bought for 50 
cents per pound, potatoes sell for 10 
cents per pound and everything else 
in proportion. 

I never hear of any shippers ship- 
ping there, or see any advertisements 
of commission men doing business in 
that place. 

Will you please give the names and 
addresses of some reliable commission 
merchants, and also any other informa- 
tion that will be of any help in the 
shipping of any kind of produce? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

We do not think Washington would 
be a good market for your produce. 
It is controlled by the truck farmers 
of Virginia, Maryland and southern 
Pennsylvania. No such prices are paid 
as you quote. If there were, the farm- 
ers of the near-by states would soon 
break them down by their heavy ship 
wents. Washington is a very peculia 
city in that no business is carried on 
there except caring for its residents. It 
is a city of hotels and boarding houses. 
with fine private residences and mag- 
nificent public edifices, but in the way 
of business it has no standing what- 
ever. While Congress is in session it 
is crowded with people, and becomes 
deserted and dead when Congress a‘l- 
journs. We don’t know any commis- 
sion dealers there, and would not ad- 
vise shipments from so distant a point 
as this State under any circumstances. 


With Washington county, Pa., De- 
laine fleeces selling at 25 cents per 
pound and Delaine rams going out of 
the county to western farms and 
ranches at the rate of 500 in 40 days, 
it appears that the Dingley wool tariff 
is not such a very bad bit of legisla- 
tion as some people would have us be 
lieve.—Sheep Breeder. 

Just so, Mr. Burch, but if your ad- 
vice had been followed, and wool-grow- 
ers had accepted the Senate rate of 
duties—S and 9 cents—wool would be 
worth just 3 cents less per pound than 
it is at present. You know, Mr. Burch, 
you turned tail in the fight, and it does 
not become you to boast over the good 
done by the Dingley bill. 








A life-sized oil portrait of ex-Gov. 
John T. Rich was presented to the 
State last Wednesday. The presenta- 
tion took place in Representative hall 
at Lansing. The portrait was received 
by Secretary of State Gardner on be- 
half of the State, and was ordered 
hung on the north wall of Representa- 
tive hall, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE POTATO CROP AND PRICES. 





The farmers of the north counties 
of the State are deeply interested in 
this season’s potato crop, and I would 
like to suggest that your different 
correspondents give the result of the 
“diggings” in their locality. We often 
read of an exceptionally good yield, and 
the reader will naturaliy conclude that 


an average good yield is then a cer- 
tainty in that locality, which may not 
be the case. He seldom reads of an 
exceptionally poor yield, and if he has 
any potatoes, proceeds to draw them 
to market. Of course, we have the 
monthly report from the Secretary 
of State’s office; but monthly reports 
at this season are not enough; besides, 
the average farmer, after reading 
that such and such a crop has lost or 
gained five or ten points during the 
last month, knows no more than he 
did before reading the report. Never- 
theless. “give us the crop reports,” as 
R. D. Campbell says, and I agree with 
him that too many farmers sell “by 
guess” and “by gosh.” 

If the yield of potatoes throughout 
the State is no better than the average 
yield in this section of Oceana county, 
then the farmer who sells for 35 cents 
per bushel (the ‘price paid here) is 
making a mistake. The tubers are 
fair in size but few in the hill; and I 
know of several instances where they 
run less than 30 bushels to the acre. 
Some of us who have been anticipat- 
ing a trip to Europe upon the results 
of our potato crop will have to be con- 
tent with a trip to Cobmoosa Lake. 

Too many farmers are selling their 
potatoes “by guess” this season; and 
so long as the “middleman” can get a 
fair quantity at a comparatively low 
price he will pay none higher. I be- 
lieve that if the farmers could be in- 
duced to hold their crop the market 
would strike the 50 and 60 cent notch 
within a month. 





Hart, Oceana Co. GG. A; 
P. C. G. of Tawas City, writes: 
“Will some brother farmer please 


give us through The Farmer the bene- 
fit of his experience in pitting pota- 
toes.” 





At Norristown, Pa., recently, the pro- 
prictors of two creameries were ar- 
rested, under the pure food laws of 
that state, for adulterating their but- 
ter with a “cream ripener,” made of 
cotton-seed oil and other oleaginowus 
substances. It certainly looks bad for 
creamery men, after fighting the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, to be- 
gin the practice of adulterating their 
own product. The parties were 
placed under bail. 


6ot& 





Messrs. L. B. and L. G. Townsend, of 
Colby, Montcalm Co., announce a pub- 
lie sale of 100 head of registered Ram- 
bouillett ewes on Thursday next, No- 
vember 4th. The Rambouillet merinos 
are enjoying a great boom this year 
owing to the demand for rams of this 
breed from the west. This will give 
our readers an opportunity to secure 
foundations for stud flocks, a line cf 
business for which Michigan is pecu- 
liarly adapted by her situation, cli- 
mate, soil, and agricultural system. 
The Townsend flock of Rambouillet 
merinos is one of the oldest and best 
in the country, and rams of the finest 
breeding have always been used since 
it was first started. Not one of those 
ewes should be allowed to go outside 
of the State. 





ONLY $1.50. 





The Michigan Farmer and the Cleve- 
land Daily World will be sent every 
week until Jan. 1, 1899, for only $1.50. 
Present subscribers may have their 
subscriptions dated ahead and World 
started at once. 





WE are in receipt of the catalogues of the Illinois 
Incubator and Brooder Co., Streator, 1ll., which 
manufactures the Illinois’ Metallic’ Fire-Proof 
Incubator. These catalogues are filled with mat- 
ter of much interest to poultry growers. The idea 
of using a metal covering for an incubator is 
certainly original, and it is claimed to work per- 
fectly. The Gem is made with wooden case. The 
Company also carry a full line of poultry supplies. 
These catalogues are sent free on application. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


A disease resembling small-pox has 
appeared at Bay City and suspected 
persons have been quarantined. 


Grand Rapids has been holding its 
street fair the past week, and reports 
enormous crowds, gorgeous parades 
and good exhibits. 


Herbert M. Snow, a well-known De- 
troit real estate dealer, died suddenly 
of heart trouble while wheeling in 
Ypsilanti last Wednesday. 


The boiler in the Detroit Cabinet 
Co.’s factory in Detroit exploded one 
morning last week, killing two per- 
sons and wounding a score or more. 


The water works plant at Adrian 
was sold last week to Frederick H. 
Mills. of Boston, for $74,000, under 
foreclosure of a mortgage of some 
$200,000 to the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Cempany. of New York, trus- 
tees for the bondholders. 


Bay City is shinning large quantities 
of potatoes to Ohio. Four cars are 
sent out almost every day. The farm- 
ers receive forty cents per bushel. de- 
livered. A year ago they were getting 
eight cents. when they could find any 
market at all—Alpena Pioneer. 


Hon. Henry Lee. of Lapeer, died at 
his home last Friday evening. He 

was well-known in his county and 
throughout the State. He died in the 
middle of his second term as a mem- 
ber of the State House of Representa- 
tives. 

Business men and farmers of Bay 
City and vicinity held a meeting last 
week to take steps toward forming 
a company to engage in the manufac- 
ture of beet sugar. It is reported that 
those present subscribed for eapital 
stock to the amount of nearly $100, 
000. and an organized effort is being 
made to secure other subscriptions. 


A $13.000 tax for cleaning out a big 
drain that runs through Livingston 
county is causing considerable commo- 
tion. It seems that the commissioner 
advertised for bids for the work to be 
done in sections, but awarded the con- 
tract for the whole job. The supervis- 
ors questioned his right to do this and 
appealed to Attorney-General May- 
nard, who thinks the contract should 
have been Ict as advertised. He ad- 
vised the board to refuse to pay the 
bill and let the other parties apply to 
the Supreme Court for a mandamus. 





General. 


Yellow fever is still prevalent in 
New Orleans, 53 new cases appearing 
in a single day last week. 


Dr. Newton Bateman, a prominent 
Illinois educator and for seventeen 
years president of Knox College at 
Galesburg, died last week at the age 
of 75. 

Secretary Alger has issued an order 
creating a military reservation in that 
part of Alaska lying within a radius of 
50 miles of St. Michael’s, the post to 
be known as Ft. St. Michael's. 


Princeton University (New Jersey) 
celebrated its one hundred and fifty- 
first anniversary last Friday with ap- 
propriate exercises. The address of the 
day was made by ex-President Cleve- 
land. 

The Sturges grain elevator at Buf- 
falo was destroyed by fire last Wednes- 
day. It had a capacity of 300,000 
bushels and contained nearly 250,000 
bushels at the time of the fire. The 
loss will exceed $100,000. 


A special from Tacoma, Wash., 
states that the earliest winter known 
in years on the Yukon river has pro- 
duced great desolation and suffering 
and fears are entertained that many 
will perish for want of food. 


It is reported that H. S. Pritchett, 
of Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., will be appointed superintendent 
of the coast and geodetic survey, to 
succeed Gen. Duffield, whose resigna- 
tion has been asked for by Secretary 
Gage. 

Lord Salisbury has forwarded to 
Minister Hay England’s formal an- 
swer to the proposals of the bimetallic 
commission, which President McKin- 
ley sent abroad some months ago. It | 
is to the effect that her majesty’s gov- 
ernment regrets that it is not able to 
reopen the mints of India to the coin- 





sider any of the proposals of our com- 
missioners. Under these circumstances 
j the British government does not see 





age of silver and that it cannot con- ' 


the desirability of an international 
monetary conference. It is understdod 
that Germany will follow England’s 
lead in this matter. 


In accordance with the ruling of the 
court in the foreclosure proceedings 
brought by the government to enforce 
the payment of its second mortgage 
upon the Union Pacific railroad, that 
read will be sold Nov. 2. The claim 
of the United States is in all a little 
over $70,000,000, including interest, of 
which amount $17,000,000 has been col- 
lected in carriage of mails, troops. and 
in various ways. 


A New York Central passenger train 
carrying over 100 persons, was wreck- 
ed near Garrisons, N. Y., last Sunday 
morning. The engine, baggage ear, one 
passenger coach and_ three sleepers 
were hurled into the Hudson river 
and a great many of their occupants 
killed or drowned. The accident was 
eaused by the bed of the road being 
washed out so that the track sank 
when subjected to the weight of the 
heavy train. A number of the unfor- 
tunate passengers managed to get out 
of the cars and were rescued, but at 
least 19 are known to have lost their 
lives. Some of the bodies were not 
secured for several days. The disaster 
came entirely without warning, the 
engineer and fireman being carried to 
the bottom of the river with the en- 
gine. 





If the date on the yellow label on 
your paper is Nov. 1897, your sub- 
scription expires with this issue. Send 
us your renewal now to avoid missing 
any copies. 





Diseases often lurk in the blood before they 
openly manifest themselves. Therefore keep the 
blood pure with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





Excursion Rates to Chicago via the Michi- 
gan Central. 

On the occasion of the Horse and Fat Stock Show 
at Chicago Noy. Ist to 6th a rate of one and one- 
third fare forthe round trip has been authorized 
from all Michigan Central stations, tickets on 
sale Nov. Ist to 6th inclusive, good for return 
until Nov. 7th. Full information at nn 
Central ticket offices. 





= 

When writing advertisers please 

mention that you saw their adver- 
tisement in the Michigan Farmer. 


we Old Wagons) € 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
“=] size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 














Increase the Quality. 


The quality of 
your better deter- 
mines its price. 
No appliance that 
you can put in your 
dairy will increase 
the quality of your 
butter a greater de- 
gree than will a 
Safety Hand Sepa- 
rator. It delivers 
a cream free from 
froth and diane aerated, and it will 
enable you to get the best returns from 
your whole milk. Send for circulars. 

P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester Pa., Elgin, IIl., 
Dubugue, Ia., Omaha, Neb. 


WORK AT HOME 


ge people of either sex, at good wages. 
For full information address LABADIE ART 
COMPANY, Dept. A, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WANTED in every 
town for the well known 
Capable men can make #18. Detroit, ow asher. 
DETROIT GALVANIZING & SHEET 
METAL WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


A No.1 stock farm of 160 acres; about 15 acres 
timber; near school; well watered. het sell cheap 
or exchange for — farm well locat 

. D. WRIGHT, Willow, Mich. 


RUCK FARMS FOR SALE.—Soil black and 
productive. Never too dry. 10 acres are enough 

Gardening for profit and pleasure. Markets good; 

healthy. Write JOSEPH T. BARKER, Niles, Mich. 


Magic Lanterns. 


LIVING PICTURE ‘eich. 4% MONEY IN 
IT. Send for — C. MILLIGAN. 
728 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























opticon and J 

exhibitions—list of Views, etc., 

“THAT PA n 250 page catalog, sent free. 
mont istin, “ite “Optieten, 49 Nassau &t., N. Y. 


EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffatt Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney-at-Law. 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 
U.8.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 


a ASTHMA GURED! 


Dr. Hair’s cure has brought happi- 
2 ness to sufferers, A $1.00 Tottle an and 
j —— smears ms ree yn 4 
resmage, ress B. 
Ath. Dept. L Cincinnati. O 


30 years experience enable: 
me to scientifically treat aud 
effectually cure Uancer and 
Tumors og ag the knife, 


72-page book sent free. Address D 
Norfolk Bidg., 8th and Elm Sts., Drs B. Gratiguy, 

















SOOOOOOE St a 


AUCTIO 





THURSDAY, NOV. 4th, 1897, 


At our farm at Colby, Montcalm County, Michigan, 
we will sell at Public Auction 


100 REGISTERED 


——_—$$44—___—— 
Many of these ewes are from the celebrated stock rams 


“Hinumber” A. R. 
Gen. Lafayette ve 


R. No. 328, ana 
™ R. No. 996. 





This sale is the sie of a series of Annual Sales 


which we contemplate, to give our friends an opportunity 
to start stud flocks of this celebrated breed. 





: 


LUNOEH AT NOON. 
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L. B. & L. G. TOWNSEND, 


Colby, Montcalm Co., Mich. . 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD, FLINT, MICH. 


We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 

ica, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella BH. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 











KATE LEE. 
Just the tiniest girl, with the speck of 
@ cur 
On the daintiest forehead that ever 


could be; 
Just the sunniest eyes, like the blue in 


the skies, 
Has my wee little maiden, by bonnie 


Kate Lee. 


Just a month and a day, from the first 
peep of May, 
When the sweet summer blossoms were 
y on the tree; 
Just the time when roses were proudest 


of posies, 
"Twas then came my elfkin, by bonnie 
Kate Lee. 
Just the winsomest ‘“‘coo” that the world 


ever knew 
Comes forth from the canopied crib up 


to me; 
Just the sunniest smile on the lips all the 
while, 
Of my dear little fairy, by bonnie Kate 
Lee. : 


Just a bee A so bright—she must needs be 


a sprite 
From the land where they scatter all 

happiness free; 
Just a bundle of love from the heavens 


above 
Is my wee little darling, my bonnie 
Kate Lee. 





—Beth McClannin Kerley, in Trained 

Motherhood. 

HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





WORK FOR AUTUMN DAYS. 
Pleasant weather has continued so 
late this season that the semi-annual 
housecleaning has not been de- 
spatched so early as usual. The cus- 
tomary plea of the country house-wife 
is that she desires to wait “until the 
flies are gone” before beginning the 
attack, and this not without reason, 
for these pests are much more trouble- 
some now than at any time during the 
summer. They seem possessed of an 
instinctive desire to flock to the warm 
nooks of the chimney corner and it is 
extremely difficult to prevent them do- 
ing so. About the only effective meas- 
ure is to scatter insect powder freely 
in the room, then sweep up the flies 
while under the influence of the drug 
and burn them. Every frosty morn- 
ing go out with broom and dustpan 
and sweep them down from the 
porches where they gather. Then bring 


them in and burn them. 
es ¢ ¢@ 


When we come to do the fall clean- 
ing we will no doubt find something 
about the house which needs a bit of 
glue. It may be the arm of a chair 
which has become loosened, or some 
ornamental bit of wood from some 
other piece of furniture, but a little 
glue will make all solid again. 

Not long since the cover of our sew- 
ing machine became loosened and was 
actually falling to pieces. The glue pot 
was brought out and the separated 
parts thoroughly coated. These were 
then carefully pressed together and 
tied until the glue had set. Since then 
the cover has been as good as new. 

One very frequently sees a place for 
using glue to good advantage upon the 
various articles of furniture about the 
house. There is no necessity for allow- 
ing such little breakages to go unat- 
tended to until a man can repair them. 
Any woman can do such things for 
herself, and the waiting is apt to be 


longer than one likes, sometimes. 
* * * 


Ventilation should be properly at- 
tended to during the winter when the 
house must be kept closed; yet there 
are erevices about doors and windows 
where altogether too much cold enters 
when wintry winds do blow. These 
should be looked after before cold 
weather comes. Regular weather 
strips of wood, with a rubber edge, 
may be purchased at three cents a foot 





all in readiness for tacking in place. In | best bedroom. The high-posted bed 


lieu gf this any small str’p of wood 
may be used by placing a folded length 
of heavy cloth along one edge instead 
of the rubber. Arrange this so that 
the cloth comes next the door when 
shut and fasten snugly in place with 
small nails. The thresholds of the 
kitchen doorways are apt to be quite 
worn and here is where much cold en- 
ters. A little attention to these now 
will save cold feet next winter. 

The screens for doors and windows 
should be given a coating of very thin 
black paint before putting away for 
the winter. This renews the wire part 
wonderfully and prevents rust. If the 
frames are in need of repainting it may 
better be done now than to wait until 
spring. 


A REMINISCENCE. 








The remarks of our editor, in the is- 
sue of October 2, on the pleasures of 


childhood, inclined me to write a rem- 
iniscence of my own early years. As 
a child, I was privileged to live near 
my mother’s old home, and had as 
playmate an auntie about my own 
age. About twice each year we were 
dressed in our best clothes and allowed 
to visit my mother’s grandmother. 
For days previous to this event we 
lived in an exalted state of pride and 
anticipation, which made us the ad- 
miration and envy of our brothers, sis- 
ters and schoolmates. 

How we hurried home from school 
on the eventful Friday afternoon to be 
bathed. brushed and dressed for that 
important visit! In pleasant weather 
we were allowed to walk, which we 
most enjoyed, as our path led through 
green lanes and shady dells, and many 
a romantic bit of scenery on that road 
remains fixed upon my mind as a beau- 
tiful picture. 

We could see the house for some dis- 
tance before reaching it and were al- 
ways proud of it. It was a large, two- 
story house, white with green shut- 
ters, framed in trees and shrubbery, 
set in a wide lawn and extensive 
grounds. In the center of the front a 
wide portico with broad seats opened 
by large double doors into a broad hall, 
with such a massive stairway that we 
almost feared to speak aloud lest we 
wake the echoes lying in wait above, 
and which seemed te us to resound 
through the entire house. I fancy 
Great-grandmother must have been ap- 
prised of our coming, for she and her 
maiden sister, Aunt Polly, always met 
us in the portico, kissed us, and led us 
into the best parlor on the left of the 
hall, put away our wraps and sat down 
to entertain us until tea should be 
ready. And such a tea, or supper! 
Were bread or biscuits ever so white, 
light and flaky, honey so clear and per- 
fect in its sealed chambers, cookies so 
melting, preserves so delicious, home 
dried beef so tender and beefy? That 
old dining room had ceiled walls and 
broad beams overhead painted a rich 
dark red, shining as though varnished; 
the great tiled fireplace in the south 
end, with its huge brass fireirons and 
fenders. The east porch opened upon 
a wide lawn bordered by ribbon-grass, 
lavender, bergamont, peonies, rose- 
mary and all old-fashioned and sweet- 
smelling plants and shrubbery. Lilacs 
and roses grew there in profusion. I 
have never since those days inhaled 
the fragrance of lilac or lavender with- 
out a consciousness of that old-fash- 
ioned garden. 

The west door of that room opened 
upon a veranda that ran around three 
sides of a court open to the south, the 
hall and west rooms opening upon the 
other sides. In the summer all doors 
were open, and what seems strange 
there were neither screens nor flies. 
The kitchen was separate from the 
house and south of the open court, 
which may account for it, perhaps, but 
the perfect cleanliness of every part 
of the house is a pleasant memory, and 
those old ladies were in keeping with 
the rest. In the morning they were 
in lilac calico dresses with long, large 
aprons, white caps and white hand- 
kerchiefs pinned so neatly over their 
shoulders. In the afternoon the 
dresses in some mysterious manner be- 
came black and the aprons white, a 
process of change we never saw, any 
more than we saw any evidences of 
work or necessity of work. 

When bedtime came we were told 
to say good-night to the stately and 
awe-inspiring old gentleman we called 
Grandfather, and were taken to the 





with its dimity curtains and valences 
from ceiling to floor was ever an ob- 
ject of unsatisfied interest to us, and 
to undress and properly put to bed two 
little girls appeared equally interest- 
ing to Grandma and Aunt Polly. 
After being fully prepared for bed and 
given plenty of time to say our pray- 
ers, Grandma formally and ceremo- 
niously brought out the bed steps, with- 
out which we could not have reached 
the top of the bed. To go first was a 
great favor, and impartially given us, 
one on Friday the other on Saturday 
night. I think it was the crowning 
point of the visit to run first up the 
steps and jump over into the center of 
the huge feather bed, going down out 
of sight. The old ladies would laugh 
gently and enjoyably, tuck us up snug- 
ly, take the candle in the old silver 
candlestick and leave us until morn- 
ing. After breakfast we were each 
given a sunbonnet and sent out to find 
a family of cousins living near and to 
play about in the barns and orchards 
until dinner, then in the afternoon the 
ladies sat in the portico with their 
sewing or knitting, the cousins came 
and we played about the lawns and 
house yards, always looking forward 
to the early twilight when we were 
ealled in for a game of “I spy,” dur- 
ing which we were each allowed to 
hide once in the body of the tall old 
rosewood clock standing in the corner 
of the hall. Then supper and a glimpse 
into the home treasures of books, pic- 
tures, ete., a feast of nuts and fruit 
then and the bed steps again, which 
practically finished our visit, as we 
did not so much enjoy the Quaker 
quietude and solemnity of the Sabbath 
morning of these old people, though 
nothing of the kind geniality of man- 
ner was withdrawn from us. At an 
early hour the family carriage came to 
the door and we were taken with them 
to meeting, where we were met by 
own friends to be taken home after 
service, feeling as though we were 
somewhat better than other little peo- 
ple in having been so royally enter- 
tained. 

Should I sing, “Make Me a Child 
Again”? Ah, no; the dear Grand- 
mother and Auntie have long since 
passed over the river to regions of 
everlasting light and joy; the old house 
and its surroundings have fallen into 
the hands of strangers; the playmates 
of those days who shared these pleas- 
ures have grown old, and some of them 
have gone forever from our ken. 
Neither place nor people are the same, 
nor am I. I have grown to be a Grand- 
ma, and in my turn am called upon to 
entertain the little treasures of my 
house and home. I hope their mem- 
ories of Grandma in future years may 
be as pleasant as are mine of those 


visits to my Great-grandmother. 
M. F. M. 


A “POSEY VISIT.” 








“You and Kate been having a posey 
visit?’ queries a farmer neighbor as he 
meets me coming through his gate, and 
catches a glimpse of his better half as 
she hurries into her kitchen to get his 
supper with a “little-behind-time-but- 
bound-to-catch-up” air. We had been 
having just that kind of a visit, and I, 
for one, enjoyed it. 

Two who are fond of flowers and 
plants find a real pleasure in looking 
over each other’s treasures and ex- 
changing notes on their culture. 

The older I grow the more I enjoy 
my floral friends. The circle is not 
select, for I find beauty in the May- 
weed, the tiny bloom of the mallow, 
the gold of the dandelion, the milk- 
weed and the thistle, almost every 
thing in the form of a flower. How 
often are we surprised to find beauty 
in some common bloom that we have 
carelessly passed by every summer of 
our lives unnoticed! 

A study of flowers and plants re- 
veals so many individual traits, and so 
much which looks like intelligence, 
that to their friends they seem very 
human. I think they are also ‘en- 
dowed with the power to like and dis- 
like. Else, why should a plant refuse 
to do even fairly well for me, and then 
do splendidly after I give it to some- 
one else, or reverse the case, and on 
change of ownership, nothing more, die 
of apparent home-sickness? Why 
should a striped petunia produce any 
number of perfectly marked blossoms 
for me, and after I give it, pot, earth 
and all, to a friend, change right off 
and be plain forever after. This has 
been the case several times. 

My amaryllis seems glad to blossom 
twice a year, while the bulbs I give 
away (with instructions for culture), 





stubbornly refuse to blossom at all. 1 
see no reason for this except that they 
like me, even as I do them, and want 
to show it. 

For sheer courage I choose the 
cyclamen. In spite of drawbacks, 
such as dust, neglect, too much heat, 
then too much cold, ete. it sweeps 
back its petals and lifting up its pretty 
pink face, says, “Cheer up. No use 
fretting; you must just go on and do 
your best. It’s the only way.” 

Then, there is the oxalis. Nothing 
daunts that unless it is kept growing 
through the summer. It is wise, too. 
It knows enough to go to sleep at the 
proper hour and therein excels its 
nervous mistress. Years ago, when it 
began to close petals and leaves, a 
cunning little tot used to tell me she 
thought it was “saying its prayers.” 

Plants also differ in disposition. 
Some like to crowd and quarrel, catch- 
ing hold of something else every time 
they are moved, while others are con- 
tent and accommodate themselves to 
any spot given them. The Kenilworth 
Ivy belongs to this class. While it is 
far from hardy, it never grumbles 
about its place or care. A few flowers, 
intended by nature to be white, are so 
easily influenced by those near that 
they take on quite a pink tint; while 
others bloom as purely in a crowd as 
when alone. We do not have to look 
far to find a simile of this in the hu- 
man race. 

The wisest vine among my acquain- 
tances is the wild cucumber. I like 
to watch it throw out its long tendril 
and feel all around for something to 
cling to. Once its slender tip touches 
anything it winds about it, then cork- 
screws itself up in order to bring to- 
gether the support and that shorter 
tendril so patiently waiting to have 
something done. In a few hours after 


(Continued on page 321.) 
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Before a 
Girl Marries 


She ought, 


if possible, to learn to 
play the piano. Music is 
a great factor in a home. 
Tue Lapies' Home JouRNAL 
will send a girl, free of all 
expense, to any musical 
conservatory she likes; 
pay her board and give her 
a piano in her own room. 
300 girls have already been 
so educated, free. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


TRY IT FREE 


= for 30 days in your own home and 
ey Save 810 to 825. Nomoney in yd 
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| The BECKER WASHER. 


A Fair Trial will convince the most 
skeptical of its superiority over all 
other Washing Machines. Thou- 
sands in use. Agents Wanted. 

Circulars Free. Made by 
N.C. BAUGHMAN, York, Pa. 














Illustrated circular of our Angoras 

with Long Hair and Big Tails. Great 
g Pets. FREE. WALNUT RIDGE, 

FARMS, Box 2144, Boston, MASS. 


Your Children cured of Bed- 
wetting. Sample free. 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, Lil. 


Corp 
—EDUCATION— 
prepares young men and women to maintain them- 
selves in honorable and profitable independence, 
the result of a eourse in the Business, Shorthand, 
English, try or Mechanical presint, De- 
artment of the DETROIT BUSINESS UNI- 
ERSITY, 11-19 Wilcox St., Detroit. Call 
or send for catalogue. 
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that gets a hold all is made taut and 
secure. The hop vine pays much at- 
tention to its past, and spends consid- 
erable time in looking back to see how 
far it has climbed. 

I suppose that if Sister Gracious or 
Anna Lyman (I think of them as two 
in one), had a cyclone wood-pile at her 
door, one made up of the debris of 
barns, fences and orchard trees, she 
would immediately plant something 
around and transform it into a thing 
of beauty. It seems so easy to do 
such things while reading her articles. 
As she never mentions the ravages of 
the annual drouth, the occasional pig, 
or the vontinual hen I conclude that 
she does not live on a farm. 

Every season brings me a chapter of 
failures, but my success this year is a 
Maderia vine. I never saw one so 
luxuriant. It reaches the roof and had 
I furnished proper support, would have 
covered one side of the house. I plant- 
ed the tubers in a bed made up mostly 
of well rotted manure and gave lots of 
water. It is a heavy drinker, but does 
not seem inclined to twine about a 
string. Has to be urged to do so. I 
wonder what is its natural manner of 


support? 
A. H. J. 





FROM A BEREAVED MOTHER. 


Oh, mothers, thank God your floors 
are covered with playthings; that your 
homes are filled with noise and con- 
fusion; that your heads and _ backs 
ache from running after the little feet. 
Don’t envy your neighbor her pretty 
home and dresses so long as you have 
your babies. Thank God for the 
warm, tender kisses you can now feel 
upon your face, the loving, clinging 
arms around your neck. Let your 
hearts be filled with love, then noth- 
ing else can gain entrance. You, too, 
may be called to suffer as I suffer; to 
sit as I sit with aching brow and 
breaking heart. 

A few short days ago, but oh, how 
long they seem, I dressed my darling 
with loving care, kissed the little 
hands and feet that never again will 
run for mamma; kissed the little curls 
and laughed to see her dance and run. 
She was so happy in her pretty clothes, 
thinking she was going riding with 
mamma and sister. Ere the evening 
lamp was lighted my golden-haired, 
blue-eyed baby was cold and still in 
death. A dreadful accident happened 
and God left her long enough that the 
little cold blue lips might comfort and 
kiss me; that the little arms might 
again be clasped about my neck and 
then He took her so gently that we 
thought it was a natural sleep. I 
know it was an angel that came and 
took my child away. 

“She is safe in the arms of Jesus 

Safe on his gentle breast.” 

for I can feel her presence near me, 

feel her little hands in mjne. 

“She is not dead—the child of our affec- 
et Dat unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor pro- 

tection, ; 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and se- 
clusion, 

By guardian angels led, : 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s 
pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day by day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 
Year after year, her tender steps pursu- 


ng 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her and keep un- 
broken 
The bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, though 
unspoken, 


I h her where she lives. 
edie we GAIL LESLIE. 





TIME TO SAY SOMETHING ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS. 


Isn’t it time to say something about 
Christmas? I begin to have that 
Christmas feeling, so I think it is time 
to take it up. . 

There is no time in all the year that 
has such a deep place in my heart as 
Christmas. It is a time when the best 
part of my nature comes to the front. 
I never let the day pass without giving 
something to somebody. I have quite 
a family of children, most of them 
married now with little ones of their 
own,’ but when Christmas comes they 
always look for something from 
mother, at least I think they do, and I 
enjoy giving, for it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

I have so many to give presents to 
this year, children, grandchildren and 
other relatives! I want to give them 
all a token of remembrance, for we 


may not be here another Christmas. I , stand beside the window where ‘you . 





wish someone would suggest something 
nice to make. 

I am making cushions and rugs, knit- 
ting mittens, scarfs and little stockings. 
I will give directions for making a 
handkerchief case which I think is 
quite pretty. (This will be found in an- 
other column. Ed.) i 

Reading the Chat of October 9th re- 
minded me of my own children. They 
all like to go to mother’s cupboard 
when they come home, even the little 
ones know where Grandma’s cookée 
jar is. Last week one of the boys 
came home from work and never sat 
down until he went to see what was in 
the cupboard. I had just baked a 
fruit cake and some pies. He sampled 
the pie and was going to cut the cake 
when I told him not to cut it as it was 
not yet cold. After he was gone again 
I was foolish enough to be sorry I did 
not let him cut it. 

When my cbildren were small, a 10- 
year-old boy wanted a piece. I had 
dinner nearly ready and I told him to 
wait. When it was ready he was sick 
and couldn't eat, and did not eat any- 
thing for three days. I tell you since 
then I never refuse a child a piece. 

I think most children are troubled 
with worms, and there is such a gnaw- 
ing at their stomachs that they ought 
to be given a few mouthfuls at least. 
A cracker or bit of bread and butter 
would satisfy them. We that have lost 
little ones feel differently about such 
things. I too have “passed under the 
rod,” losing three little ones inside of a 
month. 

AUNTIE B. 


HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 








Take two pieces of rather thin paste- 
board, each five inches square. Cover 
with satin with a layer of cotton 
sprinkled with sachet powder between. 
Sew them neatly together. This is for 
the bottom of the case. Take one-half 
ounce ball of knitting silk and crochet 
a chain long enough to sew around the 
four sides with a little fullness at the 
corners. 

First row—1 de in 4th st of ch, ch 2 
skip 2 stitches, 2 de in 7th st of ch, 
*ch 2. Skip 2, 2 dein next stitch. Re- 
peat from star, and join at end of row. 

Second row—Ch 2, 2 de under ch 2 
*ch 2, 2 de between the next ch 2. Re- 
peat from star, join at end of row. 

Third row—*1 se between the two, 
de, 7 de between the next ch 2. Repeat 
from star and join at end of row. 

Fourth row—*1 sc in top of 4th de 
in group of 7 dc, ch 6. Repeat from 
star and join at end of row. 

Iifth row—*Ch 2, 1 de in 3d and 
4th st of ch 6, ch 2, 2 de in the se. Re- 
peat from star and join at end of row. 

Repeat the 3d, 4th and 5th rows 


twice; this gives you three rows of | 


shells, or groups of 7 de. Each shell 
must be in line over those in preceding 
rows. 

The next eleven rows same as sec- 
ond. 

Next row same as third. 

Last row—1 sc, ch 2, and 1 sc in top 
of each stitch. Run a ribbon in the 
row below the scallops to draw the 
bag up with. 

AUNTIE B. 

(We agree with Auntie B. that it is 
high time to begin work for Christmas. 
Will our readers please send in sug- 
gestions along this line? Ed.) 


A NEAT LOOKING KITCHEN. 








A tidy kitchen is a delight to the 
neat housekeeper. A nicely blackened 
stove adds as much to this effect as 
apy one thing, and it really is not at 
all difficult to keep it in this condition. 
Unless very hot fires are kept one ap- 
plication a week will be all that will 
be necessary and that may best be 
done on Wednesday after the ironing 
is finished, or on Tuesday if that day 
sees the end of it. Rubbing over the 
top of the stove after each meal as a 
final touch to the dishwashing process 
is sufficient to keep it looking nicely. 
For this purpose a ten-cent brush fash- 
ioned like a shoe brush is very con- 
venient. Wet the brush slightly and 
rub briskly, not forgetting to touch up 
the hearth, brushing all ashes away. 
Old newspapers make excellent polish- 
ers also, and are always at hand for 
the purpose. A stove with the black- 
ing burned off is a dull spot in any 
kitchen. Five minutes or less each 
day will keep it shining. 

Pretty rag rugs add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the kitchen. Have one be- 
fore the door of the dining-room, one 
before the kitchen table and one where 
your rocking chair stands, or ought to 


may drop down for a moment’s rest 
while waiting for something to cook 
which cannot be left unwatched. <A 
strip of clean rag carpet may be used 
to good advantage in most kitchens. 
After the dinner work is out of the 
way spread clean newspapers over the 
table top, no matter if it already has 
an oilcloth or other cover. The papers 
make it look so clean and nice; then 


when they become soiled burn them ' 


and spread fresh ones. 

Probably a hardwood floor is prefer- 
able in the kitchen if one knows how 
to take care of it. Too many oiled 


floors are spoiled with hot water and 
soap. <A coat of oil twice a year should 
be given and the cleaning be done with 
tepid water only; soap draws out the 
oil and hot water soon causes the wood 
to become splintered. Of course such 
a floor is not white, and if this is pre- 
ferred oil should not be applied. 

Cleanliness should rule in the 
kitchen, and keeping things picked up 
and in order adds as much as anything 
to its general appearance. Nails filled 
with clothing are not attractive. Keep 
these in a closet by themselves if pos- 
sible. 


—_—— 
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Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. 
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TheModem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 





Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
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Bic PrRizEs AWARDED Every DAY. 


t (AEAT PICTURE-PUZZLE GONTES 


We nd that within two years, our FIRESIDE GEM 

MAGAZINE shall have a million subscribers and also that 

itshall have the reputation of being the best advertising 
medium in America. 

effect this result, our directors have decided to spend 

$35,000 in Grand Prizes, to induce people to become inter- 

















No. 1.—This scene is in Africa. The po re ntly 
working beause his master is near, although hidden. 
Find the Master. 


ested in ouralready popular monthly household publication. 
y w make you an offer that is so plain, honest and 
straightforward that you cannot make any mistake. 


READ EVERY WORD WITH GREAT CARE. 

We publish in this adv’t, 4 Picture Puzzles, No. 1, 2,3, 4, 
which we want you to study out. When you find the four 
ig pe! and on that are in the pict- 

ures, mark them plainly with pen or pencil. Then fill out 
the lines on the bottom of this adv’t and send to us without 
a cent of money, or even a bose stamp, then if you are 
awarded a prize, you can if you desire, get the prize by be- 
coming asubscriber to F SIDE GEM attherate of 10c. 
ayear. We shall award a prize to every person who cor- 
Tecey solves the four puzzles, and ourgifts will be as follows: 
For the best solution, received each day, a $22.00 Gold 
Watch; for the second best solution each day, a beautiful 
Im; Tea Set, value $11.50; for the seven next best 
solutions, each day, a $9.87 Konrah- Diamond and 
Ruby Ring; for the next best solution, a $5.00 Gold Piece; 
and for all other correct solutions, Prizes of Good Value. 
These prizes will be a 
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No. 3.—Find the Fisherman, He is hidden nearby. 

carefully packed. If itis not exactly what you expect, or 
what we represent, then you can have your subscription 


money back, together with expense of postage, etc., incurr- 
ed by you. There never was a fairer offer printed inany 
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paper in the United States. Itis positively above any pos- 
sibility of chicanery or misrepresentation. You need not 
hesitate in competing in this contest even if youarealready 
enrolled in cartar tt of happy subscribers, we shall, in 
awarding you @ prize, make only the condition that you 
get some friend tosend a subscription in order that you may 
secure the gift. Youcan 

j send your answer at any 
; WHO WE ARE, time before May 1, 1898, 
¢ but the sooner the better 
The Sawyer Publishing Co., B Only one person ina fam 

is a thoroughly rehable con-Bily ‘will allowed to 
cern. It isa corporation, or Renter this contest. This 
ganized and doing business B contest is open to men, 
under the laws of the State of B women, boys and girls of 
Maine. We occupy a whole® United States, Canada, 
building, and haveone of theB Mexico and all other 
largest printing presses in the — countries, with the excep- 
world, hundreds of regular§tion of people who live 
in Waterville, Maine, or 

employes of Sawyer Pub- 

ur reliability we refer to the Blishing Company. Such 
Merchants Nat. Ba persons will not beallow- 
Am. Express Co., or Agent f ed to cor. pete because if 
entral R. R. Co., at B they secure prizesit might 
/aterville, seem to skeptical persons 
as if there wasdishonesty 


in our establishment. Send us this entire adv’t, don't clip 
out the pictures separately, but send us the entire offer. 














Send this Whole 
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are 
Valuable. 
FOR THE BEST SET OF ANSWERS received each day wo will give 
‘& Beautiful Gold Watch, Gentleman's or Lady's size, value $22.00. 
FOR THE NEXT BEST set of answers received each dey we will 
give @ Handsome Imported Tea Set, our valuation, $11 50. 
FOR THE 7 NEXT BEST sets of answers received each day we will 
give to each person, 8 Magnificent Konrah Sakib Diamond and Ruby 
Gem Ring, $9.87, guaranteed. 
FOR THE TENTH BEST set of answers received each day we will, 
give a $5.00 Gold Piece, or if the winner lives in Canada we will give a 
35.00 Bank of Montreal, or Bank of Halifax bill 





















even the cost ofa postage stamp. T 
impossible that we should be able to make such a gigantic offer, but we! 




















absolute % no opportunity for deception on our part—we 
cannot afford it. We want to get 1,000,000 well satisfied 
subscribers and forthatreason wedon't wf Y, q 


want you to send us even a postage 4 
stamp in this offer until you know ex- PRIZES 
actly what prize you have gained by 
answering the puzzles. When your GIVEN 
learned ex: ers who are in session 4 DAILY a 
daily. The last mail that we will take 7 ” 
from the Post-Office is at 4p.m. and all mail for us that 
reaches Waterville after that hour will remain in the P. C. 
to be opened as a part of the next day’s mail. As soon 
after 4 p.m. each day as ible, the examiners will judge 
the solutions to the best of their ability and will designate 
the prizes. We will write to you at once notifying you 
what prize has been awarded you, then if zo are full 
E ‘4 


satisfied you can send your subscription to 
and your prize will come to you by return mail or express, 


with a pen or pencil. You can do this well or rly, 
peer to the attention you give to the matter. ere is 





answer reaches us, we shall open your 
letter and place this sheet before our 
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Compensation of Fence Viewers— 
Who Pays.—C. L. D., Perry, Mich.—A 
and B own adjoining lands. Dispute 
arose over the line fence and two over- 
seers were notified by A. They met 
and directed B to rebuild his half of 
the fence, which he did. The division 
of fence was never put on record. 
Can A regain the $2 paid overseers 
from B,. and, if so, how?—It would 
seem that A cannot recover the $2. 
Section 816, Howell’s Statutes, says: 
“Bach person shall be paid by the per- 
son employing him at the rate of one 
dollar a day for the time he shall be 
so employed.” 


License for Peddling—A. L. R., 
Lake Odessa. Mich.—Will you please 
tell me whether I can sell the Roches- 
ter Radiator or not without a license, 
as I am agent for the company? The 
radiators are not made in the State. I 
sell them by sample.—You cannot ped- 
dle or sell by sample from place to 
place at retail anything not your own 
manufacture. The full text of the law 
was given in last week’s Farmer. You 
may sell to dealers without a license, 
but eannot peddle unless properly li- 
censed. 


Action Note—Sale of Chattel Mort- 
gaged Effects.—Subscriber. Vermont- 
ville, Mich—1. A and B buy a buggy 
of D. giving a note. A pays his share 
of the note. but B pays his only in part. 
PD demands the balance or the buggy. 
RB. has sold the buggy. Can both parties 
be held on the note?—If, as we sur- 
mise, the note was a joint and several 
note. either party may he held for the 
whole amount.—2. Has B committed a 
state’s prison offense in selling the bug- 
ey?—If the note given was collateral 
to a chattel mortgage on the buggv. 
and the buggy was of the value of $25 
or more, B committed a felony in dis- 
nosing of it, and may be punished by 
imprisonment for not more than two 
years or a fine of not more than $250. 


Book Agent Complication—W. H. 
R.. Munger, Mich.—WLast spring an 
agent left a book cntitled “The Man of 
Bay County,” at my bouse, but had no 
order to do so. TI told him I did not 
want it and would not be responsible 
for the safe keeping of it, but he left 
it, saving those were his orders from 
Mr. B. I have since written twice to 
Mr. B to come and get it, but I have 
as yet received no answer nor has any- 
one asked me for any pay for it. Who 
is responsible for the safe keeping of 
ihe book? If I used it or it became 
soiled, defaced or torn, would I have to 
pay for it? Can I charge Mr. B for 
its safe keeping?—You have no right 
to use the book if you do not intend to 
pay for it. However, the book was re- 
ceived by you under protest and you 
receive nothing for its keeping, there- 
fore you are required to use only or- 
dinary care in its keeping and would 
not be liable for damage to it except 
in case you were destructively careless 
with it. 


Descent and Distribution of Property 
of a Married Woman.—A, B. C., Fow- 
lerville, Mich—1. Ifa wife who owns 
both real estate and personal property 
in her own name and inherited from 
her father die without a will, leaving 
a husband and children, who would in- 
herit the property?—The real estate 
descends equally among the children 
and children of deceased children by 
right of representation. Of the per- 
sonal property, one-third goes to the 
surviving spouse and two-thirds to the 
children, in equal shares. 2. Who 
would inherit if there were no chil- 
dren?—If a wife die without issue the 
real estate descends as follows: (a). 
One-half goes to the surviving spouse 
and one-half to the father and mother 
of the deceased, or, if but one parent 
be living, to that one alone. (b). If 
neither parent be living their half goes 
to the brothers and sisters of the de- 
ceased and to the children of deceased 
brothers and _ sisters. (c). If the de- 
ceased wife leaves none of these rela- 
tions the entire realty goes to the hus- 
band. The personal property is dis- 
tributed as follows: (a). One-half goes 
to the husband, the other to her father, 
if living. (b). If the father be dead, 
one-half goes to her husband and the 
other half to her mother, brothers and 
sisters and issue of any deceased 
brothers or sisters, in equal shares. 
(c). If there be none of these relations 
living the entire personal 
to the husband. 
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property goes 


WHEAT. 


The market this week has been working 
steadily upwards and it closes at the 
highest range of prices for many weeks. 
The innate strength of the situation has 
been too much for the bears, and they 
are badly discouraged. However, a slight 
reaction would not be surprising after the 
advances of the past few days. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket for October 5 to October 28, inclusive: 


28 96% 97 94 
The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 
‘ May. 
“a 

98 
96% 
97% 

98 

99 


The visible supply of wheat on Saturday 
last in the United States and Canada was 
24,629,000 bu., as compared with 23,930,000 
bu. the p*evious week, and 57,285,000 bu. at 
the corresponding date last year. The in- 
crease for the week was 699,000 bu. 

During the past week holders of wheat 
in Oregon and Washington have been 
selling freely; some of the holders whose 
pretensions have been somewhat elevated 
have let go, and those that are antici- 
pating to obtain $1 wheat are now more 
inclined to meet the market, 

The middle of October found a large 
area intended for winter wheat unsown, 
and a still larger area on which the plants 
were not visible. This means that very 
favorable weather conditions must pre- 
vail henceforth if we are to harvest a 
winter wheat crop in 1898. Seldom does 
wheat started so late as this get well 
enough “rooted and grounded” to sur- 
vive the hardships of winter, but this 
may prove an exceptional season. 


Here is what a big New York exporter. 


says of it: “You will see wheat much 
higher, even if we have downward re- 
actions. There are too many inquiries 
from too many European sides to buy. 
France alone will take what we have to 
spare as soon as their farmers’ deliveries, 
which already are decreasing, will 
amount to little. As soon as French pro- 
ducers, who must at present be protected, 
have sold more the import duty will most 
likely be reduced or canceled. France 
will also take spring wheat and Italy will 
buy from us in good-sized lots.’’ 

The stocks of wheat in Russia, accord- 
ing to a telegram from St. Petersburg, 
October 9, were 16,752,000 bu., against 13,- 
(24,000 bu. one month previous and 17,696,- 
000 bu. one year previous, 

Stocks of wheat in the chief Argentina 
ports on October 16 were reported ex- 
hausted, against 736,000 bu. one year pre- 
vious. Stocks of corn, 480,000 bu., against 
2,944,000 bu. one year ago. 

Reports of the wheat ¢rops of Victoria 
and South Australia continue favorable, 
but it is not expected that shipments will 
be made before January or February. 

The shipments of wheat from Argentina 
during the past thirty-nine weeks have 
been 1,740,000 bu., against 17,068,000 bu. for 
the corresponding period in 1896. 

The editor of the Toledo Market Report 
Says: ‘‘We have been looking at some 
wheat fields and are greatly surprised and 
very sorry at their appearance, and our 
observations are corroborated by men 
traveling west. We must have wet 
weather and late cold temperature or the 
crop will be light. The present outlook 
is very serious indeed.”’ 

The wiverpool Corn Trade News says: 
A correspondent who is traveling through 
the great producing aistricts of Russia 
for the purpose of collecting information, 
has telegraphed from  Rostoff-on-Don: 
“Wheat harvest in Samara, Saratoff, 
Voronesch and Don Territory less than 
half of last year.’’ This is indeed im- 
portant news, for the wheat crop of the 
governments mentioned in 1896 amounted 
to 96,000,000 bu., but was only 64,000,000 bu. 
in 1895. These parts include some of the 
finest Mage wheat areas of Russia, and 
although the influence of the short crop 
may not make itself felt immediately. as 
the ports are far distant, yet the pinch 
will surely be felt later in the season. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


PUTTER. 

While values are not quoted any high- 
er than a week ago, the scarcity of stock 
has made the market much firmer, and 
top prices are frequently realized on what 
are really second grades. This is true of 
both creamery and dairy. It looks like a 
butter famine as a result of the long 
drouth. Quotations here are as follows: 
Creamery, 21@z3c; fancy dairy, 16@lic; 
tair to good dairy, 14@l5c; low grades, 
7@9c. At Chicago the market has ad- 
vanced on the finest grades of creamery 
and dairy, while ordinary stock is quiet 
and unchanged, the demand for it being 
very limited. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: Creamery, 
extra, 23c; firsts, 19@20c; seconds, 14@l17c: 
dairies, extras, 19c; firsts, 15@16c; seconds, 
W@l13c; packing stock, llc. The New York 
market shows a further advance on the 
best creamery, with other grades not 
showing any improvement. The receipts 





of fresh made butter are light, but there 
is consiaerable held over stock coming 
forward, and it is this which prevents any 
advance in the ordinary grades. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Creamery, Western, extras, per 
Ib, 234%4c; do firsts, 20144@z2c; do thirds to 
seconds, 14@19c; do State, extras, 23%c; do 
firsts, 20%@22c; do thirds to seconds, 14@ 
19¢c; do June make, extras, 21@21%c; do 
seconds to firsts, 16@2ic; State dairy, 
half-firkin tubs, finest, 20c; do Welsh tubs, 
finest, 19@!9%c; dairy tubs, firsts, 16@18c; 
dairy tubs, thirds to seconds, 12@l5c; 
State dairy firkins, fine, 17@18c; do fair to 
good, 15@16c; imitation creamery, fine, 
16@l7c; do seconds to firsts, 11%4@l4c; fac- 
tory, June, extras, 13c; do seconds to 
firsts, 1144@1214c; do fresh, firsts, 12c; do 
seconds, 11@11%c; do low grades, 9@10%4c. 

At Utica on Monday last creamery sold 
at a range of 21@28c per lb. The amount 
offered was very light. 

CHEESE. 

The cheese markets have not shown much 
activity the past week and no changes of 
importance have taken nrlace in values. 
In this market prices are unchanged, and 
the quotations on best full cream goods 
remain as before, 10%@lic. At Chicago 
we note some fractional advances on va- 
rious grades, and the market is reported 
firm at the advance. Quotations in that 
market on Thursdav were as follows: 
Young Americas, 8@8%4c: twins, 7%4@8c; 
cheddars, 714@8c; brick, 9@9%c: limburg- 
er, 7@8%2:; brick. 8@9%c; The New 
York market is dull, and a slight decline 
is noted on all full cream grades. Re- 
ceipts are not large, but the demand, both 
from the home trade and export, is run- 
ning very light. Quotations in that mar- 
ket on 1Thursday were as follows: State 
full cream. large colored, fancy, Septem- 
ber, 8%@8%c; do, large, white, fancy, Sep- 
tember, 8%c; do, large. choice. 8%4@85c: 
do, fair to good, 8@8%4c: do. State, full 
cream, large. common, 7144,@T%c; do col- 
ored or white, small, fancy, September, 
914¢c; do, small. choice 84@9c; do, common 
to good, 74@8i%c; light skims, small, 
choice, 7@7%c; do large. 6%@6%c; part 
skims, small, choice, 6%@6%4c; do, large, 
5%@6c; do. good to prime, 5@5%c; do, com- 
mon to fair, 4@4%4c; State, full skims, 3@ 


3 4C. 

At Utica on Monday 8,511 boxes sold at 
a range of 8%@8%c, the same prices as 
quoted last week. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese sold 
at 45s per cwt, the same price as quoted 
a week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, October 28, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers lots in 

barrels are as follows: 

Straights 

Clears 

Patent Michigan 

Low grade f 
Rye 

CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 44,772,000 bu, as compared 
with 40,497,000 the previous week. Quota- 
tions in this marxet are as follows: No 2, 
25c; No 3, 24%c; No 2 yellow, 27%4c; No 3 
yellow, 27¢c per bu. . 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 15,868,000 bu, as compared 
with 14,882,000 bu the previous week, an 
increase of 986,000 bu. Quotations in this 
market are as follows: No 2 white, 22c; 
No 3 21%4c; light mixed, nominal at 21%c 
per bu. 

BARLEY.—The visible supply of this 
grain in the United States on Saturday 
last was 3,677,000 bu., as compared with 
3,407,000 bu the previous week, and 4,416,000 
bu at the corresponding date last year. 
Sales were made at a range of 75@85c per 
ewt for prime State. The crop this season 
is reported to be discolored and inferior. 

RYE.—No 2 quoted at 48%c per bu. No 
sales of No 3 reported. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot is quoted 
at $3.32%c per bu; December futures at 
$3.35; January, $3.3744; March, $3.45. No 2 
spot quoted at $2.90@3.05. Alsike, $3.60 per 


bu. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse 
middlings, $11; fine middlings, $12; cracked 
corn, $13; coarse cornmeal, $11; corn and 
oat chop, $10 per ton. 

BEANS.—City hand-picked, 85c per bu 
in car lots. ~ 

BUTTER.—Market firm. Quoted as fol- 
lows: Creamery, £1@23c; fancy dairy, 16@ 
17c; good dairy, 14%@l5ic; low grades, 7@ 
9c per Ib. : 

CHEESE.—Michigan full cream, 10%4%@ 
lic per Ib. 

POULTRY.—Quoted as follows: Live 
chickens, /@714c; fowls, 6@6%c; ducks, 7c; 
turkeys, 8@9c; geese, 8c per Ib, 

ONIONS.—Michigan quoted at 50@60c 


per bu. 

RUTABAGAS.—2%c per bu. 

CELERY.—25c per doz. 

CABBAGES.—$4.50 per ton. 

POTATOES.—Michigan, 45@50c per bu. 
At Cleveland yuotations are 50@55c per bu. 

QUINCES.—c@$1 per bu. 

CAULIFLOW ER.—6@75ic per doz. 

QUINCES.—90c@..$1 per bu. 

CRABAPFLES.—$1 per lu. 

PEARS.—Winter, $1@1.25 per bu. 

CRANBERRIES.—$6@6.50 per bbl. 

GRAPES.—Eastern Concords, 10@12c 
per basket; Catawbas, 18c per basket. 

APPLES.-—Fair grades, $2@2.50; fancy 
fruit, $3 per bbl. 

GAME.—Quoted as follows: Jack snipe, 
$1.50 per doz; golden plover, $1.50 per doz; 
ducks, per pair. canvasbacks, $1@1.50:; 
mallards, 0@60c; redheads, W@60c; blue- 
bills, 25¢e; wigeon and pintails, 25c: wild 
geese, 50c each; rabbits, 20@25c per pair; 
fox squirrels, 75¢@$1 per doz. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
44%4@5ce; evaporated peaches, 714c; dried 
apples, 3c per Ib. 

HONEY.—Comb, new, quoted at 9@10c, 
fancy white. 10@12c per Ib. 

PROVISIONS.—Quoted as follows: Mess 
pork, $9.25 per bbl; short cut mess, $11.25; 
Short clear, $10.25; compound lard, 4%c; 
family lard, 5c; kettle lard, 6c; smoked 
hams, 8%@9c; bacon, 8%4@8%c; shoulders, 
6c; picnic hams, 6@6%c; extra mess beef, 
$7.50; plate beef, $8.50. 

HIDES.—No. 1 green, 7c; No 1 cured, 
9c; No 2 green, 6c; No 2 cured, 8c; No 1 
cured calf, 104%@l1lc; No 2 cured calf, 9@ 
9%c; No 1 green calf, 9c; No 2 green calf, 


Tac per lb; sheepskins, . 
shiearlings Ga. as to wool, 50@75c; 
-—Best timothy in car lots 5 
9; No 2 ‘imothy, $7.50@8; rye ue we 
wheat and oat straw, $4 per ton. aa 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET 


. 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Friday, Oct. 22, 1897, 
CATTLE. 


Receipts Friday, 187 head: one 
ago, 179. Quality only fair: wagheat aoe 
ive; good handy butchers Steady to 
strong; common closed rather dull and 
weak. The highest to-day was $4.00 for 
12 fair quality butcher steers and heifers 
av 1,000 Ilbs., balance as noted. 

Veal calves—Receipts, 63: active and 
shade higher; a few choice brought $5.70. 
Milch cows and springers closed slow and 


weak, 
sold Mich Beef Co 15 mixed av 


Sprague 
uae at = 

oe Holmes sold Robinson 18 
and heifers av 620 at $3.50. and 3 lene 
butchers av 600 at $3.00; also 6 common 
butcher cows to Clancey av 981 at $2.25. 

Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 
15 mixed butchers av 857 at $3.50, and 4 
cows av 982 at $3.00. 

Oversmith sold Cook & Fry 9 mixed 
butchers av 825 at $3.30. and 3 fat bulls to 
Sullivan av 1,193 at $3.00. 

ny eal ryt eyo 8 mixed butchers 
av a , an air butcher cows av 
900 at $2.85. ™ 

Lovewell sold Mich Beef Co 8 good 
sausage bulls av 1.223 at $2.90. 2 canners 
ay A at $2.00, and a cow weighing 1,210 
a ; 


Lowrey sold Sullivan 2 stockers av 635 
at $3.25, a bull weighing 720 at $2.50. and 5 
mixed butchers to Black av 696 at $3.25. 

Graham sold Biack 6 fat -heifers av 
836 at $2.75, and 3 mixed butchers av 730 
at $3.00, 3 steers to Sullivan av 773 at $3.% 
and 2 mixed av 660 at $3.00. ; 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 9 
steers av 1,000 at $4.00, and 2 bulls av 1,015 
at_ $2.90. 

Carman sold Kammen 4 heifers av 652 
at $3.25, and 5 cows av 912 at $2.50, to Marx 
6 fat cows av 1,066 at °° 19 

Lanway sold Fitzpatrick 3 mixed butch- 
+ Aged 770 at $3.50, and 2 cows av 985 at 

O’Cor.nor sold Black 3 fat heifers av 
1,000 at $4.00, 5 mixed butchers av 1.00 at 
$3.25, 2 cows av 970 at $2.75. and a heifer 
weighing 660 at $2.50; to Sullivan 3 steers 
av 710 at $3.50, and 2 do av 620 at $3.00. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS, 


Receipts Friday, 276; one week ago, 321. 
Quality not very good. Trade was fairly 
active and prices unchanged from above 
quotations. 

Graham sold Fitzpatrick 51 lambs av 76 
at $4.75. 

Bullen sold Sullivan Beef Co 49 mixed 
butchers av 89 at $3.25. 

Hope sold same 21 fat butchers av 10 
at $4.00, 

O’Connor sold Hiser 28 lambs av 75 a 
$4.85, and 24 mixed butchers av 71 at $3.35. 

Lanway sold Mich Beef Co 2%, most 
lambs, av 61 at $4.50, and 15 mixed butch- 
ers av 94 at $3.25, 

HOGS. 


Receipts Friday, 3,533, as compared with 
1,223 one week ago. Quality averaged 
about the same. Market opened slow and 
lower, later trade was fairly active at 
prices ranging from $3.70 to $8.80, mostly 
$3.75; stags 1-3 off; roughs, $3.00 to $3.25; 
pigs, $3.70 to $3.90; closing weak and 20 to 
25c below prices paid one week ago. Sev- 
eral loads shipped through in first hands. 

Spicer & M sold Sullivan 13 av 166. 83 
av 159, 26 av 192, and 46 av 154, all at $3.80. 

Erwin sold same 63 av 176 at $3.75. 

Harger sold same 83 av 164 at $38.75. 

Pakes sold same 60 av 177 at $3.70. 

Oversmith sold same 139 av 167 at $3.70. 

C. Bishop sold same 55 av 173 at $3.70. 

Brook & P sold Parker, Webb & Co 70 
av 198 at $3.85. a 

Bandfield sold-same 64 av 194 at $3.85. 

Griffin sold same 81 av 207 at $3.75. 

Roberts & S sold same 115 av 196 at $3.80. 

Ramsay sold same 82 av 247 at $3.70. 

Parsons & H sold same 106 av 214, and 
51 av 172 at $3.77%. 

F. W. Horner sold same 65 av 28 at 


$3.75. 
Hope sold same 21 av 196, and 16 av 240 
at $3.75. 


Carman sold same 92 av 182 at $3.70. 

Nichols sold same 81 av 191 at $3.75. 

Leach sold Hammond, S & Co 55 av 234 
at $3.75. 

Eppler sold same 62 av 185 at $3.80. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 92 av 161, 53 av 
163, 143 av 188, 15 av 207, 86 av 198, and 72 
av 185, all at $3.75. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 133 av 185, and 
112 av 190 at $3.%. 

Barber sold same 79 av 166 at $3.75. 

Disher sold same 41 av 210 at $3.75. 

Leidel sold same 48 av 220 at $3.75. 


Detroit, Mich., October 28, 1897. 
CATTLE. 


Receipts Thursday, 496 head, as com- 
pared with 120 one week ago. The qual- 
ity averaged about the same; very few 
shippers on sale. Market fairly active; 
good handy butchers’ steady, old cows 
and common butchers’ closed slow and 
weak. The nighest price to-day was $4.25 
for 5 good butcher steers av 880 lbs., but 
the bulk changed hands at prices rang- 
ing from $3.00@4.00; cows and common 
to fair mixed butchers’ $2.60@3.00; can- 
ners and “common coarse thin butchers, 
$1.50@2.50; bulls, fair to good butchers, 
$2.75@3.25; light to good, $2.50@2.75; feed- 
ers and stockers, $3.25@4.00, Veal calves 
—Receipis, 120; one week ago, 96; fairly 
active at $4.50@5.25 per 100 Ibs., a few 
choice sold early at $5.50. Milch cows and 
ola fairly active at  $30.00@45.00 
each. 

Howe sold Mich Beef Co 4 fair butch- 
er heifers av 610 at $3.35 and 4 do cows 
av 1,087 at $2.60; also 2 stockers to Sulli- 
van av 0625 at $3.50. ‘ 

Bergin & T sold same 5 mixed butchers 
av 94 at $3.35 and a good fat cow weigh- 
ing 1,280 at $3.75. ; 

Ed Clark sold Black 2 fat cows av 1,065 
at $3.25 and a heifer weighing 780 at $3.78. 

Hogan sold Mich Beef Co 5 heifers av 
706 at $3.60. j 

Robb sold Vought 4 fat heifers av 812 
at mar and 19 stockers to Ramsey av 660 
at 00, 

Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co 4 fat cows 





av 1,120 at $3.00, 3 heifers av 856 at $3.60 
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and a steer weighing 850 at $3.75. 

Glenn sold Caplis & Co 8 mixed butch- 
ers av 893 at $8.35. 

T Bresnahan sold Mich Beef Co 4 fair 
butcher cows av 1,155 at $2.85. 

E N Sweet sold Bussell 9 steers and 
heifers av 772 at $3.75. 

Thompson sold Ramsey _17 stockers av 
647 at $3.50 and a cow to Black weighing 
840 at $2.45; $8 heifers to Schleicher av 636 
at $3.30 and 2 bulls av 750 at $2.75. 

Spicer & M sold Amerhine 2 oxen av 
1,28 at $3.50 and 4 steers av 797 at $3.85; 2 
heifers to Vought av 890 at $3.60 and 2 
steers av 975 at $3.80. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 9 mixed 
butchers av 922 at $8.25. 

Granger sold Marx 9 mixed butchers av 
635 at $3.30; also 3 cows to Black av 973 
at $3.00. 

Joe McMullen sold Vought 6 steers av 
875 at $400 and a steer to Amerhine 
weighing 680 at $3.75. 

A Simmons sold Mich Beef Co 6 mixed 
butchers av 670 at $3.10 and a cow weigh- 
ing 980 at $2.50. ’ 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co a good sau- 
sage bull weighing 1,000 at $2.7, 1 do weigh- 
ing 1,140 at $2.80 and 2 common do av 775 
at $2.50; 5 steers to Sullivan av 1,108 at 
$4.00 and a bull weighing 540 at $2.75; 6 fat 
cows to Black av 1,021 at $8.40, 7 heifers 
av 700 at $3.40 and a cow weighing 900 
at $3.25. 

Sprague sold Mason 5 heifers av 604 at 


$3.35. 

O L White sold Mich Beef Co 6 mixed 
butchers av 891 at $3.60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Amerhine 2 steers 
av 725 at $3.62%4. 

Joe MeMullen sold Mich Beef Co 12 
mixed butchers av 850 at $3.15. 

Spicer & M sold Ramsey 6 stockers av 
95 at $3.60; 9 mixed butchers to Mich 
Beef Co av 735 at $3.35 and 6 cows av 1,055 
at $2.80; 9 stockers to Vermater av 472 at 
$3.25 and a reifer weighing 680 at $3.25; 
also 11 jight butchers to Schleicher av 568 
at $3.10. 

Buiden sold Sullivan 3 steers av 793 at 
$3.85, 5 mixed butchers to Black av 1,056 
at $2.75 and a canner weighing $9.70 at $2. 

Pakes sold Regan 35 mixed butchers 
av 623 at $3.15 and 4 bulls to Sullivan av 
650 at $2.75. 

Patrick & Pline sold Caplis & Co 4 cows 
av 992 at $3, 5 good butcher steers av 830 
KT ieee and 8 mixed butchers av 719 at 


Burden sold Caplis & Co 4 fat heifers 
av 942 at $3.75 and a bull weighing 660 at 

Wm Haley sold same 3 cows av 1,043 at 
$3.10, 3 heifers to Mason av 633 at $3.40 and 
2 bulls av 590 at $2.75. 

Robb sold Cook & Fry 5 mixed butchers 
av 568 at $3.25. ; 

York sold Black 11 fair butcher cows av 
1,010 at $3, 2 canners av 935 at $2, 2 do av 
885 at $1.50 and 17 steers and heifers av 
856 at $3.85. 

Bandfield sold Caplis & Co 6 mixed 
—— av 645 at $3 and a bull weighing 


at c 
Bad sold Sullivan 5 stockers av 606 at 


McMullen sold Mich Beef Co 5 light 
butchers av 532 at $3. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday. 808; one week ago, 
1,607, with no change to note in quality. 
Market was active; lambs, strong to 5c 
higher; mixed lots, steady to strong. 
Range of »rices: Good lambs, $4.85 to $5.10; 
light to good, $4.40 to $4.80; yearlings and 
good mixed lots, $4.40 to $4.80; fair to good 
mixed butchers, $3.25 to $4.35; culls and 
common, $2.25 to $3. All sold early, clos- 
ing firm. 

Kelsey sold Hiser 13 culls av 67 at $2.25. 

H H Howe sold Sullivan Beef Co 17 
lambs av 59 at $4.75. 

Ackley sold Monaghan 35 mixed av 77 


at $4.20. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 52 lambs 
av 78 at $4.90. 

Weeks sold Fitzpatrick 44 mixed av 84 
at $4.50. 

Pallester sold Mich Beef Co 85 lambs av 
4 at $4.85. 


ms N Sweet sold same 76 mixed av 8 at 
G J Smith sold Fitzpatrick 22 lambs av 
87 at $4.85. 


Pinkney sold Sullivan Beef Co 15 mixed 
av 73 at $3.60. 

Sharp sold Mich Beef Co 94 lambs av 
77 at $4.90 and 45 mixed av 92 at $4.10. 

Spicer & M sold same 12 mixed av 98 at 
$3.50, 45 lambs to Church av 81 at $%.05, 
65 do av 83 at $5.05 and 110 lambs to Mil- 
ler av 82 at $5. 

Mich Beef Co to Miller 238 lambs av 77 
at $5.10. 

HOGS. 


Receipts Thursday, 3,654, as compared 
with 2,329 one week ago. Of fair aver- 
age mixed quality. Market opened slow 
and lower, later trade was active at 
prices 5 to 10c below last Friday’s clos- 
ing. Range, $3.60 to $3.70, mostly $3.62% to 
$3.67144; stags 1% off; roughs, $2.75 to $3.15; 
pigs, $3.60 to $3.80, closing weak. 

Johnston sold Sullivan 10 av 184 and 13 
av 152 at $3.60. 

Ansty sold same 95 av 169 at $3.65. 

Crosby sold same 84 av 175 at $3.62%. 

Hawley sold same 79 av 172 at $3.6214. 

Green sold same 90 av 175 at $3.6214. 

Burden sold same 46 av 168 at $3.67. 

Simmons sold same 52 av 175 at $3.65. 

Haley sold same 23 av 182 at $3.62. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 81 av 165, 84 av 
154 and 113 av 152 at $3.67%4. 

Smith sold same 55 av 171 at $3.65 and 
66 av 203 at $3.60. 

Kelsey sold same 81 av 121 at $3.65. 

Watson solu same 12 av 128 at $3.65. 

Georgia sold same 59 av 19 at $3.61. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 110 av 178, 149 
av 169 and 69 av 180 all at $3.67%4. 

Clark & B sold Moore 19 av 176 at $3.70. 

Coonee sold Farnum 11 av 178 at $3.60. 

Clark & B sold Parker, W & Co 44 av 
19 at $3.70, 

Ed Clark sold same 70 av 228 at $3.70. 

Lewis sold same 75 av 186 at $3.65. 

Glenn sold same 56 av 212 at $3.65. 

Sharp sold same 56 av 189 at $3.60. 

Hogan sold same 54 av 180 at $3.65. 

E O Knapp sold same 80 av 177 at $3.65. 

Robe so.d same 89 av 207 at $3.65. 

White sold same 84 av 181 at $3.6744. 

EN Sweet sold same 43 av 244 at $3.65. 

Johnston sold same 62 av 186 at $3.65. 

A sold same 62 av 205 and 25 av 209 
at $3.65. 

Roe & Holmes soid same 105 av 20 and 
52 av 209 at $3.65. 

: sold Parker, W & Co 75 av 191 at 





Bergen sold same 85 av 219 at $3.60. 

Howe sold same 22 av 240 at $3.65. 

Mayer sold same 152 av 186 at $3.6744. 

McHugh sold same 93 av 207 at $3.65. 

E N Sweet sold same 71 av 186 at $3.65. 

Weeks sold same 41 av 160 at $3.60. 

Thompson sold Mertch 12 av 159 at $3.65, 
ene & P sold R S Webb 25 av 180 at 

04 oe 

Kelsey sold same 72 av 198 at $3.70. 

Pinkney sold same 69 av 1% at $3.67%4. 

Spicer & M sold same 12 av 175 at $8.70. 

Bandfield sold same 56 av at $3.65. 

G D Spencer sold Hammond & Co 81 av 
192 at $3.70. 

Roe & Holmes sold Farnum 84 av 156 at 
$3.65. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 6,638, as compared with 3,869 the 


same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 5,164, as compared with 2,970 
for the same day the previous week, The 
market opened slow on Monday at a de- 
cline of 10@lic on most grades of steer 
cattle, cows and heifers. Bulls were in 
good demand and steady; thin oxen were 
about steady, but heavy were lower, as 
were stockers and feeders except on the 
very best, which held steady. Veal 
calves in moderate supply, and steady but 
slow. Milch cows were in good demand 
for fresh end forward springers, and these 
were stronger. The market closed up 
easy and slow, the late sales being the 
lowest of the day. All the fat cattle on 
sale had generally changed hands since 
the close. Wednesday but little was done, 
receipts peing mostly of through stock. 
The market was quoted steady but quiet. 
Quotations at the close were as follows: 
Export und Shipping Steers—Prime to 
extra choice finished steers, 1,250 to 1,400 
lbs, $5.00@5.10; prime to choice steers, 1,200 
to 1,400 tbs, $4.830@4.90; good to choice fat 
steers, 1,200 10 1,400 lbs, $4.60@4.75; good to 
choice fat smooth steers, 1,100 to 1,200 lbs, 
$4.40@4.50; green coarse and rough fat 
steers, 1,000 ‘o 1,350 lbs, $3.75@4.25. Butch- 
ers Native Cattle—Fat smooth dry fed 
steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs, $4.50@4.60; fat 
smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
lbs, $4.20@4.45; green steers thin to half 
fattened, 1,000 to 1,400 lbs, $3.75@4.25; fair 
to good steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, $3.75@4.15; 
choice smooth fat heifers, $4.00@4.25; fair 
to good Zat heifers, $3.50@3.85; light, thin 
half fat heifers, 00@3.40; good smooth 
well fattened butcher cows, 03.85; 
fair to yood butcher cows, $3.00@3.25; 
common old shelly cows, $2.00@2.75. 
Native Stockers, Feeders, Bulls and Oxen 
—Feeding steers, good style weight and 
quality, $3.65@4.00; feeding steers common 
to only fair, $3.25@3.50; good quality year- 
ling stock steers, $3.50@3.90; stock heifers 
common to choice, $2.90@3.25; export 
weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.75@4.00; 
good fat smooth butchers bulls, $3.40@3.65 ; 
fair to good sausage bulls, $2.75@3.25; 
thin, old and common bulls, $2.50W2.70; 
stock bulls, ;2.40@2.65; fat smooth young 
oxen to good lots fit for export, $4.25@ 
4.50; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
young oxen, $3.40@4.10; old common and 
poor oxen, $2.25@3.25. Milkers and Spring- 
ers—Milkers, strictly fancy, $48.00@50.00; 
milkers, good to choice, $40.00@44.00; milk- 
ers, fair to good, $30.00@38.00; milkers, 
poor to fair, $18.00@25.00; springers, strict- 
ly fancy, $45.00@50.00; springers fair to 
good quality, $32.00@43.00; common milk- 
ers and_ springers, $14.00@30.00. Veal 
Calves—Veals, choice to extra, $6.25@6.35; 
veals, good to choice, $6.00@6.15; veal 
calves common to fair, $5.25@5.75; heavy 
fed and puttermilk calves as to quality, 
$3.50@4.50; grass calves, $2.75@3.26. 

Thursday market steady and unchanged 
at Wednesday’s prices. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 12,000 as compared with 12,200 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 7,800 
as compar2d with 7,800 same day the 
previous week, The market on Monday 
opened strong on lambs, but weakened 
later, the early advance being lost. Sheep 
were scarce, and ruled firm and higher; 
yearlings were also in good demand and 
firm. ‘The range of values was about the 
same as on the previous Monday. Tues- 
day the market ruled steady and un- 
changed. Wednesday receipts were fair, 
trade active, and prices maintained at 
Monday’s range. Quotations at the close 
were as follows: Native Lambs—Choice 
to fancy spring lambs, 75 to 80 lbs aver- 
age, $5.65@5.80; fair to good spring lambs 
5.29@5.50; culls and common = spring 
lambs, $4.50@5.00; good to choice native 
yearling lambs, $4.50@4.75; common to 
good cull yearling, $4.00@4.35; common 
skinny spring. culls, $3.75@4.2. Native 
Sheep—Prime to fancy wethers, $4.40@4.65; 
good to fancy handy sheep, $4.00@4.35; 
common to fair, $3.40@3.75; culls and com- 
mon, $2.50@3.30; good to extra heavy ex- 
port clipped mixed sheep to prime weight 
quotable, $3.75@4.35. 

Thursday the market opened barely 
steady for good native iambs, but weak- 
ened a full dime later; sheep and yearlings 
steady; prime native lambs, $5.60@o.75; fair 
to good, $5@5.50; culls, common, $4.25@4.90; 
mixed sheep, culls to choice, §2.75@4.40; 
yearlings, $4.65@4.90. 

Hogs.—Reczipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 30,310, as compared with 22,390 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 10,850, as compared with 
17,800 for the same day the previous week. 
The market on Monday opened up slow, 
but became more active after prices had 
declined about 5c. The bulk of the sales 
were made around 4c, with $4.10 the top 
price. Tuesday there was again a slow 
market at a further decline of 5c, the 
range for the day being $3.95@4.00, closing 
weak at inside tigures. Wednesday the 
market opened slow at another decline 
of 5c, but later became more active, with 
the close firm at the decline noted. Clos- 
ing quotations were as follows: Good to 
choice light medium grades, 165 to 180 
Ibs, $3.90@3.95; choice and selected york- 
ers, 135 to 160 lbs, $3.95@4.00; mixed pack- 
ing grades, 180 to 200 lbs, $3.90@3.95; fair 
to best medium weight, 210 to 260 lbs, $3.90 
@3.95; good to prime heavy hogs of 270 
to 300 lbs, $3.90@3.95; fair to good dairy fed 
grades ends and grassy hogs, $3.70@3.80; 
rough common to good,  $3.40@3.50; 
stags common to good, $2.75@3.25; pigs, 
light 105 to 120 lbs, good to prime corn fed 
lots, $3.90@3.%; pigs, thin to fair light 
weight 75 to 100 lbs, $3.70@3.8; pigs, skips 
and common light and undesirable lots, 


$3.25@3.65. 











Pp aE oO” emma Ene 


Thursday the market opened stronger, 
but weakened, and finally closed quiet at 
Wednesday’s prices. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, October 28, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 56,- 
585 head, as compared with 56,472 the pre- 
vious week and 55,608 for the correspond- 
ing week in 18%. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 44,278 head, as compared with 45,136 
for the same days last week. The market 
opened Monday with an increase of 200 in 
the receipts as compared with the same 
days last week; but trade was fairly ac- 
tive and prices steady at Friday's range. 
Range cattle not as good as last week, 
and in some cases sold lower, yet $4@4.10 
was paid for 1,100-lb feeders, big lots sell- 
ing within that range. There were 35 cars 
of Texans on the open market; some 26 
loads were sold at $3.60, slightly lower 
than a week ago, but they were not as 
good. Among the other sales of Texans 
was 10 loads of canners at $2.70, «s high 
as they ever sold. $5.30 was the top price 
for the best steers, and only a few 
brought that figure, the balance gelling 
at a range of $4.05 to $5.15. Since Monday 
the market has shown some improvement 
in the demand. On W'ednesday business 
generally was active, with a slight up- 
turn all around; some lots of prime fat 
steers sold early at $5.30@5.40, say 10@l5c 
higher than on Monday, but later prices 
on fat native cattle were easier than at 
the opening. Western cattle sold steady 
to strong, also Texans. Bulk of westerns 
sold for teeders and at the top price for 
the week, ranging from $3.80 to $4.35. All 
kinds of canners, cows and mixed native 
stock sold at strong prices. The stocker 
trade was quiet, but prices remain steady. 
The range on steers was $4W5.40; heifers 
$3.75@4.00; cows, $2.50@3.75; stockers, $3 
4.10. Veal calves, $3.40@6.40. 

Thursday receipts estimated at 9,500; 
market ruled steady to stronger; beeves, 
$3.90@5.35; cows and heifers, $24.50; Texas 
steers, 2.75@3.90; westerns, $3.25@4.40; 
stockers and feeders, $2.90@4.45. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 71,458, as eompared with 77,191 for 
the previous week, and 75,998 for the cor- 
responding week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week receipts 
have been 57,292 as compared with 42,972 
for the same days last week, The market 
opened Monday with a fair amount of ac- 
tivity, and values well maintained on all 
desirable grades. Top native mutton 
sheep sold at $4.25@4.75; top native market 
lambs, $5.50@5.90—no 6-centers here to-day; 
extra would make that price; other native 
lambs, $4.75@5.25; the low-priced lambs 
were Wisconsin lots. Top western mut- 
ton sheep sold at $4.15@4.25; top western 
lambs, $5.20@5.30; western feeders, $4@4.10; 
a few lots of common western sheep sold 
at $3.65@3.80. Since Monday. under in- 
creased receipts the market has become 
weaker and less active. On Wednesday 
common native muttons sold at $3.75@3.95; 
something better, $4@4.50; western mutton 
sheep, $3.90@4.25; western feeding sheep, 

-90@ 4.12%. Top native market lambs, 
$5.25@5.75; others, $4.15@5; common Wis- 
consin lambs, $4.25@4.50; one lot. of good 


Wisconsin lambs made $5.30. Western 
feeding lambs sold at $4.75. 

Thursday receipts estimated at 15,000; 
market steady to strong at Wednesday’s 
prices, 

Hogs.—Receipts last week were 176,969, 
as compared with 56,472 the previous 
week, and 167,560 for the corresponding 
week in 189% Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts were 
125,997, as compared with 97,041 for the 
same days last week. The market opened 
Monday with a large increase in receipts, 
and a drop in prices of 5@10c on about 
everything sold. At the decline, however, 
trade was active. Packing sorts sold 
largely at $3.55@3.60, with an occasional 
load of choice at $3.70. Prime mediums, 
butcher weights and shipping sorts sold 
at $3.70@3.8, an occasional lot at $3.90; 
light sorts, $3.85@3.95. Light little pigs 
averaging 100 lbs and unuer were in 
heavy supply and sold around $3.40, the 
packers taking about 2,000. Since Mon- 
day, although the receipts were much 
larger than usual, business has continued 
quite active. On Wednesday the market 
was active. Packers and mixed sold at 
$3.40@3.50; prime mediums, butcher 
weights and shippers, all shapes and as- 
sorted, sold at $3.70@3.85; prime light, $3.80 
@3.8. Light little pigs of 100 lbs. average 
and under, $3.40; heavier weight pigs, say 
120 to 150 lbs., salable at $3.50@3.75. 

On Thursday estimated receipts were 
88,000; market ruled weak to a shade lower 
Sere Wednesday; range of prices, $3.25@ 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 
WM. H. COHEN & CO., 


ommission Merchants, 
229 and 231 Washington Street, New York. 
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Game, Poultry, Mushrooms, 
Furs, Calves, Nuts. 
Gingseng, A Spring Lambs, Live Quail. 








HAY-STRAW-HAY 


We want to buy 50 Car loads of strictly No. 1 
Timothy. Will pay highest cash price. Write us. 
JOH L. DEX ER & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Dressed Beef, Hogs, Calves, Sheep & Lambs, 
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Consignments solicited. Prompt returns. 

Correspondence promptly answered. 


RUFUS B. HOLMES, i Ror, hich. 
Established 1966. 
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31,000 


A city in France. 
A city in Germany. 
A city in England. 
A city in England. 
A city in Greece. 
A city in Holland. 
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D-B--N A city in Ireland. 
R--E A city in Italy. 
L-S-0O- A city in Portugal. 
13 | -O0OS-O- A city in Russia. 
rs 14}-E-TH A city in Scotland. 
@|| 15|M--R-D A city in Spain. 
>|// 16 | -0-O0--90 A city in Canada. 
»// 17 | ME-I-0O A city in Mexico. 
‘ | 18 | Ne---O-K A city in the U. S. 
‘ 19 | CA---N A city in the U. 8. 





A city in the U. 8. 





Gu" EDUCATIONAL CONTEST 


Worth of PRIZES Will Be Honestly Awarded 
and Actually Paid, ‘ 


FIRST PRIZE, 


Read carefully the terms of our Great Missine Letter Contest. 


PY vy Ty" 


$250 


r 
‘ 
It will certainly in- « 


correct list received, and we will send to the next 
one hundred a complete set of Wood's Natural 


. t ‘ , * : A, 4 ? 
» terest you. We have already yaid over $2,500.00 in cash prizes to those competing in our various ¢ 
» contests this year. This, we think, will be the most interesting of the series. 
So : = : ————_——_ , ¥ give pene | yen of twenty important cities § 
“ e : . s * in kurope and America, omitting certain letters 
; tere are ied Be pay "ot au aa ‘aa A a =. —— letters we want soy SS re 
H rtance i 2 > 9 cailietien © ily. n Other words, we Want you to make a list, 
| Bo in Europe and AER <, | correctly spelling the twenty cities in their order. $ 
V-E--A A city in Austria. To the person sending us the entire list, with ¢ 
¥ C-P-N-A-EN A city in Denmark, || 2!! the missing letters correctly supplied, we will ¢ 
| P-R-S§ A city in France give $250 in cash, “Should more than one person @ 
& . scnd us a correct list we will pay $250 fo the first ; 
B 


History. (This is a work in 5 large volumes, It 
contains 4,000 pages and 3,000 eautiful illus- ¢ 
tiations. Each volume measures 9'%x7_ inches, 


and the entire set weighs 15 pounds. It is the 
Rreatest work on_ natural histo: ¥ over my 
fhe Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., F. L. S., who is 
recognized as the greatest authority on matters 
pertaining to the animal kingdom, spent over 
thirty years in writing this book, which is the § 
recognized authority all over the world for accn- ¢ 
rate information regarding the animal kingdom. ¢ 
No library is complete without this work. It is 
a library in itself. Any one winning this valua- 
ble library of Natural History may, if they prefer 
cash, sell it to us at the regular retail grtee.. 
Should we receive more than one hundred cor- 
rect lists we will send to each of the next five 
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hundred received a year’s subscription to 








» able Fashion publication in America. 


free and without other consideration. 


We require each one competing for these prizes to send us 25 cents for a 
three months’ trial subscription to MODES, by May Manton. the most valu- 


e The object of these educational contests is to attract attention to MODES, 
» and, by so doing, to add to our rs eg = The prizes are given entirely 
u value 18 

ing the contest in the three months’ subscription, but as an extra in- 

> ducement, we give to every one contesting, whether they are successful 

; in filling in correctly all the missing letters or not, a pattern of the elegant 
gown No. 7138 (here illustrated), in any size from 32 to 42 in. bust measure. 


> MODES, by May Manton. 











iven to each one enter- 





zazetteer of the World incor 


densation of Webster published. 
volume. 
memory. 
would bar you out. 


; Dictionary tor only 25 cents, 
pF Pay the postage. 





MAKE SURE YOU ARE RIGHT. 


The names of all the above cities are to be 
1 rated in the New Webster Dic- 
tionary and Pocket Library, the latest and by far the best con- 
It is actually tive books in one 
In these contests you should be thorough, not trusting to 
Misspelled word, as for instance Madred for Madrid, 
By reason of a large contract made with 
the publisher we are able to supply you with the New Webster 
Better send for a copy. 


found in the 


We will 








out and the document, date 
treasurer, has been sealed 
keeping: in the vaults of the Equitable -Safe De 


signed by 





The full names of the twenty cities noted above have been written 
dated i the president and 

in_ an. envelope, and Sepenteg for safe 
‘o, 

@ sponsibility we refer you to any of the Mercantile Agencies. 


ADDRESS MODES PUBLISH'NZ COMPANY, — 
128 White St., New York. 


For our re- 
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Horticultural. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
FACTS ABOUT THOSE STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS. 








In an article appearing in The 
Farmer of September 25, R. M. Kel- 
logg says that we complained because 


We received our plants before we were 
ready for them, he having reference 
to our article of September 11. 


Now we are sorry friend Kellogg. 


put a wrong construction upon the 
meaning of our article. True, at a 
first glance, it might appear as thouga 
I was complaining or finding fault 
with his methods, but it seems to me 
as though that impression ought to 
have been removed by what I said 
farther on. Be that as it may, I cer- 
tainly was not in a complaining mood 
at the time I wrote the article, nor 
had I ever been so. No person, not 
even my wife, heard me utter one 
word of complaint in regard to the 
matter, nor have I felt like so doing. 
Perhaps we should have taken time 
and space to have explained our mean- 
ing, but we are not sorry now that we 
did not, because our neglect brought 
out a good article from Mr. Kellogg. 
Why does he not write oftener? He 
has a way of telling things that makes 
his articles interesting, and I always 
read one when I find R. M. Kellogg’s 
name signed to it. We presume he 
thinks that he has written all that is 
worth writing about. If so, he is mis- 
taken, for he could write up many sub- 
jects that would be interesting and in- 
structive to us beginners. Yes, I sup- 
pose I am only a beginner, even if I 
have been raising strawberries eight 
or ten years, for what I have not yet 
learned would fill volumes. 

Why did not Mr. Kellogg explain in 
his catalogue his method of heeling in 
plants, or keeping them in iced cellars, 
and then I would not have had any 
doubts as to results. Of course, a per- 
son can always learn by experience, 
but then experience is often a dear 
teacher, though usually effective. 

Friend Kellogg says that we didn’t 
know a good thing when we had it; 
well, perhaps not; but he is away off 
when he says our success was due to 
the fact that we received our plants 
while dormant, otherwise we would 
have had a “speckled” patch instead 
of the even growth we now have. The 
fact of the matter is, our plants were 
not kept dormant; we didn’t have an 
iced cellar, and could not build one on 
such short notice. No, sir! our plants 
were heeled in on a side hill, where 
there was no danger from drowning, 
and kept shaded the most of the time, 
but they were growing at a great rate 
when I set them in the field. The old 
roots were perfectly covered with a 
mass of fine white rootlets; in fact, so 
much so that it was impossible to sep- 
arate them. 

Whatever success I may have had 
was not due to the fact that they 
were taken up while dormant, or even 
to the fact that they were purchased 
from Mr. Kellogg, for although they 
were good plants, those of my own 
raising, Warfield, Crescent and Haver- 
land, set in alternate rows, have done 
equally as well, and these were taken 
from my propagating bed directly to 
the field. 

Say, friend Kellogg, when you take 
a fellow up, don’t be so hard on him. 
Of course we need to learn all we can, 
but too much pepper is not good for 


the digestion. 
St. Clair Co. M, N. EDGERTON. 


(Our correspondent will pardon us 
for saying that we also thought there 
was some reflection cast upon Mr. Kel- 
logg regarding the shipment of those 
plants, and, of course, he would be 
more sensitive to such an insinuation 
than an outsider. But we do _ not 
think it was intentional; it came from 
using words to describe conditions at 
time of receiving plants which were 
open to two constructions. We believe 
neither of these two gentlemen are 
capable of being unfair, and that any 
further controversy over the matter 
would be unwise. But, gentlemen, we 
shall always be pleased to hear from 
you both regarding the subject of 
strawberry cultivation, or any other 
pertaining thereto.—Ed. Farmer.) 





Florida Excursion Rates. 


Excursion rates to Florida and other Southern 
Resorts are now on sale via the Southern Railway 
from and through Louisville and Cincinnati, in 
connection with the Queen & Crescent Route. 
Best routes and schedules. For particulars address 

WM. H. TAYLOKE, Asst Gen’) Pass Agt. 
Southern Railway Company, Louisville, Ky. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
HARVESTING THE APPLE CROP. 





(Concluded.) 

One more description of a part of the 
outfit, which I know saves more hard 
work and time in storing an apple or 
potato crop each year than many times 
its cost, is an idea of my own, and we 
would hardly know how to get along 
without. Two roller-skids, see Fig. 2, 
one 14 feet and one 16 feet long; the 
side-pieces may be made of any light 
timber which is not likely to spring, 
1% inches thick and 5 inches broad. 
The rollers may be made of any hard 
wood, turned 1% inches in diameter, 
the ends shouldered down to % of an 
inch and the holes in side-pieces 7-8 
of an inch and 8 inches apart. Bore 
the holes a little below the center line, 
which will make a flange of a couple 
of inches on the upper side of the 
skids. Sink cross-pieces on the under- 
side, with screws to hold the skids to- 
gether. The width on the inside must 
be about one inch broader than the 
width of crates. 

Now, halve the side-pieces at one 
end of each skid about three inches 
back on reverse sides, as shown in the 
cuts, so they will lap together and have 
a straight line. A good hook and 
staple on the outside makes the con- 
nection and you have a little railway 





FIG 2. : 
30 feet long if wanted. 
is used, block up under the connec- 


If full length 


tion. These two skids cost me $8 
many years ago. In most cases, one is 
all that would be needed, and their 
mode of use must be apparent. 

It takes but a few minutes to place 
them to reach any point where apples 
or potatoes are to be stored. For in- 
stance, our largest cellar is reached 
by two doors, and a turn at a right 
angle. In this case, the skids are run 
through one of the cellar windows; a 
barrel is placed bottom up for the end 
of the skid to rest on; the window sill 
supports the center, and a couple of 
stakes driven in the ground with a 
eross-piece nailed on to support the 
skid at the proper hight to lay the 
crates on from the wagon. 

It is astonishing how little time it 
takes to unload in this way. If the 
crates are emptied, roll them back on 
the wagon with a pike-pole. We do 
not empty them, however, but stack 
them up. Potatoes cool off much soon- 
er thus in boxes, which is very desir- 
able if dug in hot weather. Further- 
more, if they show signs of sprouting 
the latter part of winter, a couple of 
handy fellows can start at one side of 
the stack of potatoes with one empty 
crate and shift quite a crop in one 
day, and keep the different varieties 
separate much easier. 

Our sorting tables have bottoms of 
heavy iron netting, with meshes large 
enough to let most of the small pota- 
toes drop through. The same tables 
are used for sorting apples also, and 
the screen is no objection. 

We will now suppose that the apple 
harvest is at hand, and that the entire 
outfit has been carefully put in per- 
fect order, and the fruit house cooled, 
either with ice, or by opening in cool 
nights and closing during the warm 
part of the day. It is surprising how 
much can be done in regulating tem- 
perature in this way without any ice. 
The hauling is done with one of our 
low, broad-tire farm wagons, coupled 
rather long. Good 2-inch plank 16 or 
18 feet long make the bottom; no side- 
boards are used. Nail a piece of lath 
across each end on the upper side, and 
strips on the underside of planks each 
side of hind bolster, and all is com- 
plete for hauling crates. 

Now, a moment to place the roller- 
skids. The longer one reaches across 
the packing-room, which is built con- 
nected with the fruit-house, on the 
north side; one end of this skid ex- 
tends outside through a sliding win- 
dow about four feet high, to receive 


the crates from the wagon. The con- 
nection of the two skids is on the 
door-sill of the fruit-chamber and 


reaches to the center. 
the 


Two men in 
fruit-chamber to stack up the 


crates, and one on the wagon, unload 
45 to 50 bushels in 9 to 10 minutes, by 
the watch. If there is no rush, one 
inside can get along nicely, and the 
one on the wagon need lose no time, 
as the skids hold about half a load, 
which is put in place while another 
load is made ready. When it becomes 
necessary to elevate, which is quite 
easy, the man in the packing-room 
with the pike-pole easily pushes two or 
three crates at a time into the fruit- 
chamber. Several loads of crates are 
distributed through -the orchard to 
start with, and are rapidly handled, as 
they are stored away, three together— 
one inside of two. 

After a careful examination of the 
different varieties, and guessing at the 
probabilities of weather to come, 
equinoctial storms, ete. (which I think 
had it own way last fall), we decided 
to begin with the kinds which were 
ripest and most likely to fall. 

Ten of us, all told, are on hand, the 
day set, promptly at 7 o’clock, sun- 
time; two boys at half price; two men 
hired by the month, one of whom is 
foreman when I am absent. It is best 
to tell them all in the beginning how 
the work must be done; then if any 
one persists in transgressing, give him 
his time in the evening, without argu- 
ment, except that you have no further 
use for him. All hands now com- 
mence on two rows, picking all that 
can be reached from the ground. The 
empty crates serve to set the baskets 
on, to save the bark a little and permit 
you to pick with both hands. After 
a start is made, the force is divided io 
the best advantage, with the stools 
next, and then the ladders. If the 
work is properly managed there will 
be few apples left inside the trees. 
Have one of the boys get them there, 
as they will not be so likely to bruise 
the bark with their boots. Do not 
scatter too much, but keep the hands 
well together, which facilitates super- 
vision and permits the foreman to be 
at hand to reach the full, and hand up 
the empty baskets, set ladders, ete. 
There are no straps or ropes to let 
the baskets down; we use no sorting- 
tables or barrels in the orchard as it 
makes too much work outside; ‘‘too 
many cooks,” too many hands at once. 
The object is, to get the crop in where 
it is safe in the shortest possible time. 
We never sort until we sell; then there 
are no rotten apples in the barrels. 
We never iay off in the mornings on 
account of a little frost or heavy dew. 
Those picked early are hauled in last, 
when dried off, in the afternoon, but 
would not do in barrels. This is im- 
portant, as all should be dry before 
being stored. Sometimes, in catchy 
weather, we set three or four crates 
on top of each other that the wind 
may more readily dry them out. 
Heading and unheading barrels is al- 
ways tedious at best, and they do not 
always stand “right end up, with care” 
on side hills, and have sometimes 
caused the boys in the trees to smile 
audibly. If the crop is sold in the 
orchard, of course the barreling must 
be done. But Mr. Chamberlain uses 
barrels for hauling in, unsorted, un- 
headed, and heads up temporarily. I 
feel as if I cannot say too much in 
favor of the crates; a given space holds 
so much more than in barrels; they 
cool off better, and are more easily 
dumped on the sorting-tables. 

Where apples are plenty, five min- 
utes’ times is enough for two men to 
load up 45 to 50 bushels on the plat- 
form wagon as I described it. We aim 
to haul them in, as nearly as possible 
each day, if dry, as exposure damages 
the color, if nothing else. 

E. P. VERGON. 

Delaware Co., O. 


SAN JOSE SCALE IN INDIANA. 








The horticultural department of the 
Purdue University Experiment Station 
has issued a special bulletin on the 
subject of the San Jose scale, from 
which we take the following: 

The San Jose scale, about which so 
much has been said of late, is pre- 
eminently a fruit insect, as it feeds up- 
on all kinds of fruit trees, and as such 
it is more to be feared than any other 
fruit pest yet introduced. It has only 
been about eleven years since it was 
brought from California on nursery 
stock to New Jersey, and yet within 
that time it has spread to more than 
twenty different states. It has prob- 
ably been in some sections of Indiana 
since about 1890. I have been unable 
to find it on trees which were planted 
previous to that time. My attention 
was first called to it last winter by Mr. 
J. E. Reyman, of Salem, Washington 





plum branches. This tree was du 
and destroyed, but on visiting his ~ te 
last June, I found that it had spread 
to adjoining trees. Since that time I 
have found it near Borden, Bartle and 
Henryville, Clark county; Madison 
Jefferson county; Indianapolis, Marion 
county, and Peru, Miami county. 
In many places the orchards were 
found to be very badly infested; some 
have already been cut down and 
burned, and others will doubtless soon 
follow, causing much disappointment 
and loss to the owners. 

HOW IT MAY BE RECOGNIZED 

In looking for this insect most per- 
sons will pass it by unnoticed on ac- 
count of its very small size. The fe- 
male is sharply convex or conical in 
the center. This last character will 
help to distinguish it from many of 
the other more common species. Its 
color is nearly like the bark on which 
it is found. Another distinguishing 
character is found in the reddish dis- 
coloration of the bark immediately 
surrounding the = scale, extending 
through both the outer and inner bark. 
These characters will enable one with 
an ordinary pocket magnifying glass 
to readily detect the presence of the 
insect. 

, TREATMENT. 

There are two principal remedies 
which are in use: (1) The hydrocyanic 
acid gas remedy, and (2) spraying with 
certain solutions or washes. The first 
method is not in use to any extent ex- 
cept in California, and in fumigating 
nursery stock. The most practical 
remedy in the orchard is spraying the 
trees with a strong solution of whale 
oil soap (two pounds dissolved in one 
gallon of water), or with strong kero- 
sene emulsion, or even pure kerosene 
oil when the leaves are off. The 
spraying should be done at two or 
three different times during the year. 
Quite recently Prof. Rolfs, of tle 
Florida Experiment Station, has dis- 
covered a fungous disease, similar to 
the chinch bug disease, working on 
this scale in Florida. It may be that 
this is nature’s remedy; if so, it will 
doubtless come to our relief in time. 

Should any person suspect the oc- 
currence of this pest on trees in his 
neighborhood, the station would appre- 
= receiving samples of the affected 
wood. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





The 40th annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society will 
be held at Moberly, December 7, 8 and 
9, L. A. Goodman, Westport, is secre- 
tary of the society. 


The best time for transplanting 
gooseberries and currants is in the fall. 
There is in fact no other season proper 
for transplanting these fruits. They 
mature their growth in September and 
before Christmas are really engaged 
on another year’s growth and to dig 
and ship them in the spring often 
means a year’s loss of growth. The 
later it is done in the spring the harder 
it is on the health of the plant. 


Nowhere else in my travels, north or 
south, says John Muir, the California 
naturalist, have I seen so many ber- 
ries. The woods and meadows and 
open spaces along the shores are full 
of them—huckleberries of many spe- 
cies, salmon berries, raspberries, black- 
berries, currants and _ gooseberries, 
with fragrant strawberries and ser- 
vice-berries on the drier grounds, and 
cranberries in the bogs, sufficient for 
every worm, bird and human being in 
the territory, and thousands of tons to 
spare. The Indians at certain seasons, 
roving in merry bands, gather large 
quantities, beat them into paste and 
then press the paste into square cakes 
and dry them for winter use, to be 
eaten as a kind of bread with their oily 
salmon. Berries alone, with the lavish 
bloom that belongs to them, are enough 
to show how fine and rich this North- 
ern wilderness must be. 


T. Greiner says he doubts whether 
salt is of the least bit more benefit to 
asparagus than to any other crop. It 
is true that asparagus will stand 
heavier applications of it than do most 
other vegetable plants; in fact, he don’t 
know whether it be easy to kill or hurt 
the asparagus plant by even the 
heaviest dressings of salt, and we 
might use enough of the latter to kill 
all weed growth without affecting the 
asparagus unfavorably. And yet this 
does not signify that asparagus needs 
salt, or would be benefited by its appli- 
cation. If the soil contains plant foods 
which are not readily available and 
which the presence of salt, through 
chemical reaction, would render soluble 
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salt would be of material help to the 
asparagus, as it would in like manner 
be of material help to any other crop 
on the same ground. In other words, 
the only benefit that can be expected 
from the use of salt, is an indirect one, 
and only through its chemical action 
upon materials already in the soil. 


The California State Board of Trade 
has sent a letter to James Wilson, 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
asking the assistance of the depart- 
ment of which he is the head, in the 
culture in California of the Smyrna fig. 
The letter states that fig culture in Cal- 
ifornia has not been a commercial suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the fact that 
climatie and soil conditions are highly 
favorable. The failure is said to be 
due to the absence of an insect which, 
in Smyrna, aids in maturing the fig 
and which imparts to it, through the 
carrying of pollen, that delicate flavor 
which makes the fruit so delicious. 
The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture is asked to assist in the im- 
portation of the insect which is neces- 
sary to fertilize figs in California, and 
the suggestion is made that some one 
be sent to Smyrna to engage in the cul- 
ture of the figs in pots, for shipments 
to the United States after the pupa of 
the reecessary insect had become devel- 
oped in the maturing fruit. The State 
Board of Trade calls attention to the 
fact that $1,200,000 is sent abroad an- 
nually for the purchase of Smyrna figs, 
and that if proper steps are taken, that 
amount can be saved to the United 
States to the benefit of California. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
POULTRY COMMENTS. 














During the past few years the duck 
family seems to have acquired its Leg- 
horn in the guise of the Indian Run- 
ner duck. Good authorities on the sub- 
ject pronounce this new variety to be 
undoubtedly the best layers of all the 
recognized breeds of ducks. Like the 


breeds of domestic fowls which are 
noted as egg-producers, the Indian 
Runner duck is a comparatively small 
bird, seldom reaching anything over 
four or five pounds. Like the Leghorns 
and Hamburgs, they are practically 
non-setters, hence, other fowls must 
be used for incubation. For so small 
a breed, they lay large eggs, which on 
the average go about five to the pound. 
As a table fowl, they are said to be ex- 
cellent, having a fine bone and a very 
delicately flavored meat. Those who 
prefer duck: eggs to the domestic egg, 
and at the same time a delicious fowl 
for the table, have undoubtedly in the 
Indian Runner what they have longed 
for. 

While this new variety is a duck in 
form and name, it is not strictly so in 
its general characteristics. Unlike the 
more common varieties, they do not 
count water one of the necessities, car- 
ing little for it more than an occasional 
bath and drink. To a certain extent 
they take after the nature of the tur- 
key, preferring to find their daily food 
about the fields and pastures in the 
shape of insects, ete. They care little 
for proffered food until frosts and au- 
tumn weather make it impossible to 
get their living from the fields. Like 
the turkey and the guinea fowl, they 
cannot bear restraint and do well. 

In color, briefly, the Indian Runner 
duck is black or brown on top of head, 
fawn-colored back and _ breast and 
white wings. Its carriage is upright; 
movement, a run or walk free from a 
waddle. India is supposed to have 
been the origin of this new variety. 

z= ss * 


To a very great extent, the natural 
inclination of a fowl can he over- 
come by the care and attention it re- 
ceives while being reared. For in- 
stance, if a person wishes to raise tur- 
keys and have them stay at home, rear 
the poults with a domestic hen and 
you will have a flock that will have lit- 
tle or no inclination to roam. On the 
other hand, give the poults to a tur- 
key and allow her to rear them and 
they will follow their natural propen- 
sity, especially if the parents for a 
generation or two have been reared 
the same way. To carry the idea into 
practical life, the writer will cite a 
couple of illustrations. A year ago one 
of our neighbors procured some tur- 
key eggs and placed them under a do- 
mestic hen which hatched and reared 
them. During the entire season the 





hen and the poults did not go twenty 
rods from the farm buildings. This 
Season a hen from this brood was re- 
tained and mated to a suitable tom. 
The poults, which the turkey hen 
reared herself, have been brought up in 
the same way the mother was, and, as 
a result, do not know what it is to 
roam, always having been confined to 
certain boundaries. 

The second instance is that of a lady 
whose poultry yard is confined within 
the narrow limits of a city lot. She pur- 
chased a sitting of eggs and hatched 
and reared a small drove of poults to 
maturity, and to her knowledge not 
one ever left the lot, and, more than 
that, seldom if ever ventured into the 
front yard. Yet, these turkeys had just 
as much instinct to roam as_ their 
brothers and sisters brought up on a 
farm with a turkey mother and which 
found a thousand acres none too large 
for their pasture. 

Like every good thing, rearing poults 
with a domestic hen has its disadvan- 
tages as well as its advantages. The 
writer has learned from experience 
that freedom alone will give health, 
size and vigor to a poult. While it is 
perfectly true that turkeys can be 
reared successfully in a dooryard, it is 
utterly impossible to attain the results 
that follow when the brood has been 
reared on a range. If poults are kept 
about the buildings, more care and feed 
is required. In fact, they must be con- 
stantly cared for and fed from hatch- 
ing time until they go to market in 
November. When the broods are given 
their freedom, we are never troubled 
about lice, whereas, if they are kept 
about the buildings they require almost 
constant attention. Although it can be 
done with good results and we have 
done it more or less successfully, we 
have given up raising turkeys with our 
common hens, and now use the turkey 
mothers entirely, believing that we get 
mo better results for the labor expend- 
ed. 

= = = 

As a general thing it is always a 
good “plan for ene who wishes a pure 
breed of fowls to select a kind that is 
well established in popularity. By so 
doing one is apt to get a variety better 
suited to his purpose. It is not good 
policy to select a breed of anything 
simply because it is new; often such ex- 
periments prove expensive investments 
in the end. Some one has said that it 
is not worth while to read a book until 
it has been out at least five years, on 
the ground that if it can stand the test 
so long it is a good one. Whether or 
not the reader will agree with this is 
a question, still the thought is good. 
We might say the same of any new 
variety of poultry, oniy, perhaps, we 
had better make it ten years instead of 
five. Don’t be in too much of a hurry 
to pick up something because it is “just 
out.” Let someone who has time and 
money to spare do the experiment- 
ing; theu if it proves to be a good 
thing, you will have ample time. 

While it is sometimes true that he 
makes money who is quick to pick up 
the new varieties, it is equally true 
that where one makes a good thing 
out of the venture, twenty meet with 
failure. Take, for instance, the Buff 
Leghorn, which is comparatively a new 
variety of the Leghorn breed. A few 
who were quick to see its worth have 
made a good thing out of it, finding a 
ready sale for all good specimens at 
from five to thirty dollars each, and 
even more, but against these few we 
must place a numberless many. who 
would be glad to get out of it what 
they have put in. Let us turn to our 
own Siate, where there are doubtless 
hundreds who are or have been breed- 
ing the Buff Leghorn; out of these 
there are, perhaps, two who are really 
making a financial success. This is not 
only true of this variety, but all oth- 
ers which are of recent origin. The 
writer merely selects this one as an il- 
lustration. It is always difficult to pro- 
duce first-class specimens of a newva- 
riety. It always requires a great deal 
of care, hard work and perseverance, 
and unless you are willing and sure 
that you have the requisites of these 
qualities, someone else had better do 
the experimenting. 


Shiawassee Co. 
Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





CURING SUNFLOWER SEED. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

In a recent issue of The Farmer, 
under the head of “Poultry Com- 
ments,” I note the trouble C. P. Rey- 
nolds had in curing sunflower seeds 
or heads. I experienced the same 
trouble in former years. This year I 
left the heads on the stalks until quite 








dry, then placed a box, perhaps one 
foot deep, on the wheelbarrow, went 
to the stable for a currycomb, or 
card, as sometimes called—the square 
one with wire teeth—trundled the out- 
fit to the patch and filled the box with 
heads. By taking a head in one hand 
and the card in the other, holding both 
over the box, I raked the seeds out in 





short order. I find this process a short- 
er one than to dry the heads with 
the seeds. 

Poultry raisers will find that they 
can raise more sunflower seed than 
corn to the square rod. I had four 
rows about six rods long, and harvest- 
ed nearly three bushels of clean seed. 

Oceana Co. A. C. G. 











TRYING ORDEALS FOR WOME NAIR 


Mrs. Pinkham Tells How Wo- 
men May Avoid Painful 


Examinations. J) 


To a modest, sensitive, high- 
strung young woman, especially | 
an unmarried woman, there is f 
no more trying or painful ordeal 
than the ‘‘examinations,” which 
are now so common in hospitals 
and private practice. 

An examination by speculum, or 
otherwise, is sometimes a positive 
necessity in certain stages of 
many diseases peculiar to women, 


so at least it is declared by the pro- 
fession. This would not be the case if 
patients heeded their symptoms in time. | 

If a young girl’s blood is watery, her skin 
pale and waxy looking, her lips coloriess, bowels 
torpid, digestion poor, her ears and temples throb and 
she is subject to headache, begin at once to build up her 
system with Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
Do not allow her to undergo a physical examination. 

Here is a letter from a young lady who requests that 
her name should not be used, but gives her initials and 
street number so that any inquiry addressed to her 


will be received. She says: 






N. 9@s 
ONS 







‘‘Dear Mrs. Pinkham:—It affords me great pleasure to be able to say a few 
words in regard to the merits of your Vegetable Compound. I was tempted 
to try it after seeing the effects of it upon my mother, and now I feel like a 
new person. I ama stenographer and was troubled with failing of the womb 


and female weakness in general. 


I continued to work until I was so weak I 


could no longer walk, and the last day I was forced to stop and rest. 
‘*T was then so ill that I was compelled to stay in bed, and so nervous 


that I could not hold anything in my hands. 


The least noise or surprise 


would cause my heart to beat so loudly, and I would become so weak that I 
could hardly stand. I suffered for almost a year. It is different now. I 
can go about my work with pleasure, while before, work was a drudge. 

‘Trusting that my words of praise may help some other afflicted person, 
and be of benefit to womankind in general, I remain, Yours in gratitude, 
L. H., 444 S. East St., Indianapolis, Ind.” 
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A BARCAIN COMBINATION. 


WHICH INCLUDES a POULTRY LIBRARY FREE 





We are pleased to be able to announce to our readers that we have made arrangements whereby we 
can give free to any one sending us $1.50 for the MICHIGAN FARMER, the POULTRY KEEPER of Parkesburg 
Pa., and the INTER-STATE POULTRYMAN of Tiffin, Ohio, each to Jan. 1, 1899, and the’4 Poultry Keeper 
Illustrators as described below, sent postage paid. The price of the two poultry papers is 50 cents each 
per year, and the books 25 cents each, and are a big money's worth at that price. We therefore give you 


more than $3.00 worth for 81.50. 


Present subscribers to any of the papers in this combination can have their paper extended one year 
from their present date. New subscribers will start atonce. When our readers who are interested im 
poultry have this outfit they need nothing more except “grit” to become successful poultry raisers. 
These poultry publications are without a peerin their line. The POULTRY KEEPER isa large 20-page 
monthly with its cover, printed in colors; the INTER-STATE POULTRYMAN is a plain, practical, progres- 
sive monthly with excellent prize essays and a woman's and pet stock departments. 

Illustrator No 1 has ever 100 illustrations of poultry, houses, incubators, brooders, coops, nests, etc. 

Illustrator No. 2has over 70 illustrations pertaining to artificial incubation, raising of ehickens, 


broilers, eggs, etc. 


Illustrator No. 3 is a regular dictionary of the diseases and peculiarities of poultry and their remedies. 

lillustrator No.4 contains description of breeds, how to judge their points, mating, ete. | These are 
edited by P. H. Jacobs, whose name is known the world over as a ‘‘walking poultry dictfonary. 

The publishers claim they have testimonials which say that $50 apiece would not buy the books if an- 
other could not be had. The books will be given free to any one sending us $1.50 for the combination of 
the MICHIGAN FARMER and the two poultry papers ordered to one address. 


AGENTS ATTENTION 


!—Same commissions and specials will be allowed on this offer as on 


regular combinations. Use this as a ‘puller.’’ For sample copies address the publishers. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 


Address all orders to 
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THE IMPROVED 
VICTOR Incubator 
Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self. ing. The simplest, most 


C) 
reliables and cheapest first-class Hatcher 


in the market. 1 F 
GEO. ERTEL 00. QUINOY, ILL. 
















GREEN BONE OUTTER, 
4 MANW’S SEANITE CRYSTAL Grit. 
s, For Poultry. Cash or instalments, 
F. W. MANN ©O., MILFORD, MASA, 





RONZE TURKEYS- Strictly pure bred, large 
and vigorous. Stock very reasonable before Dec. 
lst. Cc. P. REYNOLDS, Box D, Owosso, Mich. 





1G beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS, exclusive- 
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FOR SALE. crisana putiots, Also ones in sea- 
son. WEBB BROS, Newport, Mich. 


AMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS.—A 
few choice young toms for sale at 
MEADOW BROOK FARM, Rochester, Mich. 
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The Weekly 


American Bee Journal 
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Sample Copy Mailed Free 


G.W.YORK &CO. 
118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL 
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range Pepartment. 





Our Motto:—‘“‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”” 

Address all correspondence for this depart- 

ment to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





MICH. 








NOTICE. 


The Michigan State Grange will con- 
vene in Representative Hall, Lansing, 
at 10 o’clock, a. m., on the second 
Tuesday in December (14th), 1897, in 
accord with State Grange by-laws. 

All names of representatives elected 
for this meeting should be reported to 
the secretary at once. 

Railway arrangements will be an- 
nounced as soon as completed. 


JENNIE BUELL, G. B. HORTON, 
Secretary. Master. 





TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 


The plan of traveling libraries is so in 
harmony with Grange work; its incep- 
tion in Michigan was so bound up 
with Grange approval; the opportunity 
it presents fo Granges is so remark- 
able that we feel justified in giving 
considerable space to a presentation of 
the plan, the rules governing the li- 
braries and a few letters from 
Granges which have tried the libraries. 

RULES FOR TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 

On a satisfactory guarantee that all 
rules will be complied with, a Michi- 
gan traveling library may be lent to 
the following organizations: 1, Asso- 
ciate libraries; 2, Communities of 
twenty-five resident taxpayers, 3 
Reading clubs and circles; 4, Grange 
libraries. 

Rules.—1. The applicants shall 
name a responsible owner of real es- 
tate to act as trustee of said library, 
and he must become personally re- 
sponsible for any loss or injury be- 
yond reasonable wear. Said trustee 
shall designate a suitable person to be 
librarian. 

2. An annual fee of five dollars shall 
be paid in advance, which money shall 
be applied toward the expense of pre- 
paring the libraries and for transpor- 
tation of same. 

3. Such precautions shall be taken 
in packing as to guard effectively 
against injury in transportation. 

4. Notes, corrections of the press, or 
marks of any kind on books belonging 
to the library are unconditionally for- 
bidden. Borrowing trustees will be 
held responsible for all iosses or in- 
juries beyond reasonable wear, how- 
ever caused. , 

5. The traveling library shall be 
kept not longer than six months after 
its reception, except by special permis- 
sion. It may be exchanged tor an- 
other at or before the end of three 
months on the same terms, and these 
exchanges may continue so long as the 
State library rules are observed. 

6. The librarian shall care for the 
books while under his control and cir- 
culate them in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the library com- 
mittee, and shall iwwake such reports 
respecting their tse as the committee 
may require. 

7. For willful violation of any State 
library rule the State Librarian may 
suspend the privilege of State loans, 
but the parties interested may appeal 
to the Governor and Superintendent 
of Public Instruction who shall act as 
arbiters in the matier. 


APPLICATION FOR TRAVELING LIBRARY 
FOR USE OF GRANGE, : 


We, the officers of Grange here- 

by apply for traveling library of 
to be used by the 
members of 

The State Library rules shall be 
strictly observed, and we agree to re- 
turn said traveling library within six 
months from its reception, or at the 
end of the course of study if notified 
that it is wanted for use elsewhere, 
and to make good any losses or inju- 
ries beyond reasonable wear,ho wever 
occurring, While said library is in our 
custody. 

Our librarian, who will circulate the 
books in accordance with rules of 
State Library and make any required 
reports respecting their use, is (sign 
name of librarian with three officers.) 

The undersigned being a resident of 
the State of Michigan owning real es- 
tate therein assessed for not less than 
$1,000, hereby indorses the above ap- 
plication and agreement, and binds 
himself and his heirs and assigns to 
make good the above guarantee, to 
protect the Michigan State Library 


against any loss that may occur 

through failure of the borrowers to 

make good the above agreement, pro- 

vided that the total responsibility shall 

not exceed $100. (Name of indorser.) 
RULES FOR CIRCULATION. 

Books lent to a public library may 
be circulated in accordance with its 
rules, provided that no charge is made 
for the use of books. 

1. Place and time—The library 
shall be kept at a convenient place and 
be open for delivering and returning 
books at such time as the trustee in 
charge shall direct, not less than one 
hour on each of three days in each 
week, of which due publice notice 
shall be given. 

2. Readers.—After signing the agree- 


agreemerts of tlose under 16, the ac- 
tual age must be written instead of 
the figures 16 in the printed form. 

3. Books —One volume may be 
drawp by each reader and kept two 
weeks. 

4. Fines.—A fine of one cent a day 
shall be paid for each book kept over 
time, and any money thus received 
shali be used under direction of the 
trustee for library expenses. No book 
shall be lent to any one to whom a 
book or an unpaid fine is charged. 

5. Reserves.—A reader wishing a 
book not at the time on the shelves 
may have it reserved for him at least 
48 hours after its return, by giving 
notice to the librarian. 

6. Renewal.—A reader returning a 
book which is not reserved may renew 
it for two weeks. 

7. Injuries.—Notes, corrections of the 
press or marks of any kind on books 
belonging to tke State are uncondi- 
tionally forbidden; and all losses or in- 
juries beyond reasonable wear, how- 
ever caused, must be promptly adjust- 
ed to the satisfaction of the trustee by 
the person to whom the book is 
charged. 

Rule xii—Any person taking any 
book, map, or other publication from 
the Library, shall be liable for all 
damages done thereto while in his or 
her possession, which damages shall 
be assessed by the librarian, and paid 
to him or her by the person taking 
such book, map, or other publication. 

Books must be handled with care. 
Leaves of books must not be turned 
down, and no marks, with ink, pencil, 
or anything, made on the margin. 

GOVERNOR PINGREE ON EDUCATION. 

In a recent conversation between 
Governor Pingree and the State Libra- 
rian on the subject of education, the 
Governor expressed himself substan- 
tially as follows: 

“T believe that the State should pro- 
vide in the most liberal manner for the 
education of her children, The strength 
and prosperity of a State must be built 
upon the inteiligence of its citizens. This 
great truth has been recognized by our 
commonwealth in the organization of our 
common school system and in the build- 
up of our higher institutions of learning; 
but inasmuch as seventy-five per cent of 
our youth leave school at a very early 
age, other means must be sought to raise 
the educational standard of tne State. 

“The Grange, Farmers’ Clubs, Farmers’ 
Institutes, Chautaugquan and Bay View 
Circles, University extension, free public 
libraries, the Traveling Library, which is 
a part of the educational machinery of 
Michigan, are all, each working in its 
own way, factors in the great system 
which is surely and rapidly enriching and 
ennobling the intellectual life of our 


State.” 
ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


The State Librarian will be glad to 
hear from Granges, Farmers’ Clubs, ov 
farming communities who are inter- 
ested in the Traveling Library move- 
ment and who wish to avail them- 
selves of the privileges offered them 
by these collections of books. About 
one hundred of the libraries are now 
circulating through the State and they 
have proved to the highest degree ac- 
ceptable to the people. Fifty more li- 
braries can be prepared under the 
present appropriation, and applica- 
tions for these will be filed in the or- 
der in which they are received. Spe- 
cial libraries are also prepared for the 
use of study clubs doing special work. 
These books are sent in the same man- 
ner as the miscellaneous libraries and 
have been very helpful to clubs work- 
ing in the small towns and rural dis- 





tricts. 





Full information and _ instructions 
regarding the libraries will be mailed 
on request. Address, 


MRS. MARY SPENCER, State Librarian, 
Lansing, Mich. 


THE OPINIONS OF GRANGES 
WHICH HAVE TRIED THE 
TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 


BANNER GRANGE NO. 640. 

Our Grange seems to be unanimous- 
ly in favor of continuing the use of the 
library and I believe they appreciate 
the trouble and expense that have 
been taken in providing them with the 
best of reading at a nominal cost. The 
books are used very freely by the 
members, but the fiction is in most 
demand as would naturally be ex- 
pected with those who have to work 
hard and can read only while they 
are resting. But I believe the influ- 
ence can not be otherwise than good. 
It is certainly a help to the Grange. 

Tonia Co., Mich. 





F, T. FLANAGAN, Sec’y. 


ORION GRANGE NO. 259. 
We received the library in April last 
and found it consisted of 50 numbers. 
We notified the members of Orion 
Grange and seme commenced to draw 
and read, but the majority have been 
so hurried with farm work that they 
have not taken any. So far as the 
books have been read they have been 
highly appreciated. One person has 
read 15 numbers. At the expiration 
of six months the Grange instructed 
the secretary to ask leave of the li- 
brarian to hold the books the full year. 
She consented, and I think that 
througt the wirter the books will be 
pretty thoroughly read. I think the 
Crange will continue the use of .the 
traveling library. Am in hopes that it 
will be a means of getting a better at- 
tendance at the Grange meetings this 
winter. 


MRS. P. T. BUTLER, 


Oakland Co., Mich. Grange Librarian. 


WHITNEYVILLE GRANGE NO, 222. 
We have had threy libraries from 
the State. We liked them very much 
and will order another this winter. i 
think there was some fault found by 
a few of the Grange because there was 
not more fiction. But in general they 
gave satisfaction. 


Kent Co., Mich. A. T. DEAN, Lecturer. 


BUNKER HILL GRANGE NO. 262. 

At our last Grunge meeting a motion 
Was made and wunapimously carried 
that we, as a Grange, consider the 
traveling library a great success. We 
all feel that the small amount we have 
to pay for the large amount of reading 
is money well spent. It is well read 
by the members, especially in the win- 
ter months. Its intluence is good, and 
we certainly intend to continue using 
the libraries, and we are already mak- 
ing arrangemenis to send for another 
yeur. Our year ends the last of No- 
vember. We are grateful for the trav- 
eling libraries. 

Ingham Co., Mich, 

ALPINE GRANGE NO. 348. 2 

The books in our traveliug library 
were quite generally read, but we de- 
cided not to send for any more at pres- 
ent, as we have quiie a library now. 

MRS. CARRIE CHAMBERS, Lecturer. 

Kent Co., Mich. 


WM. McCREERY. 


HESPERIA GRANGE NO. 495. 

We have the traveling library, and 
I judge from the empty bookcase 
every meeting that the books are ea- 
gerly sought after. Every one speaks 
of them in the highest terms. We 
mean to continue the library, and have 
nearly enough money on hand to get 
our next one. 

Newayzo Co., Mich. 

MRS. MARY ROBERTSON. 
WHITNEY GRANGE NO. 513. 

The members of our Grange are 
well pleased with the traveling libzary 
plan and are using it freely and pro- 
pose continuing its use. Its influence 
in the Grange is good. 

Tuscola Co., Mich. 

MRS. L. H. DONALDSON, Lecturer. 





GRANGE NEWS. 
ALPINE GRANGE NO. 348 

wet Saturday, Octover9. There was a 
good attendance, and the meeting was 
interesting, It was decided to procure 
the services of Sister Mayo, of Battie 
Creek, for a lecture on Ociober 23. A 
Jeport was received from L. Stevenson 
from the county convention. It was 
also decided to purchase some more 
rocking chairs for the Grange and 
some more books for the library. 

After recess the subject “Resolved, 
that the State of Michigan should 
acopt capital punishment as a penalty 
for murder,” was debated by the young 
people, Sister Meda Bacon taking the 
Icad on the affirmative, Sister Ida Iul- 
ler on the negative; both sides were 





well handled. The judges decided in 
favor of the negative. After this the 
— adjourned to meet October 
23rd. 


MRS. CARRIE 
Kent Co., Mich. — 


DANBY GRANGE NO. 185 

has passed through the usual reverses 
of Grange life. It is now on the up 
grade with new accessions of membexs 
and more coming. At our last meeting 
three took the first and second de. 
grees. 

The ladies of Danby Grange i 
hold the fourth annual fair af teeies 
hall on the afternoon and evening of 
October 30th. They have many use- 
ful articles to sell at that time. The 
brothers and the surrounding neigh- 
borhood are requested to bring in the 
best products of the farm, consisting 
of all kinds of fruits, grains and veg- 
etables 7 

Ionia Co., Mich. D. J. GUILFORD. 
HAMILTON cranes ORATORICAL CON- 


F On the outlook for literary attrac. 
tions and novelties, Hamilton Grange 
hit upon an oratorical contest. Later 
it was decided to take the idea to the 
County Grange and endeavor to have 
that body arrange for the contests in 
each of the Granges of the county 
and a final contest between the chosen 
champions of the several Granges at 
a future meeting of the Pomona 
Grarge. The County Grange referred 
the matter to a committee who report- 
ed favorably and recommended the 
following rules to govern the contests 
in the Subordinate Granges: 

Orations must be original and com- 
mitted to memory. Professional 
talkers, such as ministers and lawyers 
barred. Judges to be chosen from 
outside the membership of the Grange 
holding the contest. 

The preliminary contest has been 

held in the Hamilton Grange and 
proved a very interesting and success- 
ful meeting. 
As our plan of procedure may be of 
interest to other Granges, I give it. A 
committee of three were appointed, 
each one of whem was to select one 
judge, and the judges were to remain 
unknown to each other, unknown to 
the contestants, and unknown to the 
audience and the other members of 
the committee until after the contest. 
The aspirants were each to be judged 
as to “thought, composition and de- 
livery”, and marked according to a 
scale prepared by the lecturer and 
furnished to each meniber of the com- 
mittee. These markings were collect- 
ed and compiled by the committee and 
the contestant making the highest 
score was to be the winner and the 
champion of the Grange at the county 
contest. 

There were five contestants and Bro. 
Harry Lee was declared victor. The 
program was. interspersed with 
choice musical selections. 


Van Buren Co., Mich. A. W. H. 





THE ESSENTIALS FOR A_ SUC- 
CESSFUL YEAR OF GRANGE 
WORK IN MICHIGAN. 


BY THB SECRETARY OF THE STATE 
GRANGE. 


The real success of any effort is 
always commensurate with its useful- 
ness. Whether public or private, if 
the undertaking is not based on some 
use it must sooner or later fail. Kind- 
ling blazes for a time, but if there is 
no solid fuel applied it quickly burns 
out. Brilliancy of speech or action 
may win applause for the moment, but 
it must be backed by a career of use- 
ful occupation to make a good reputa- 
tion lasting. 

The National Grange was called in- 
to being by a national need. In the 
same manner in which it could per- 
form uses for agriculturists as a 
whole, State, county and Snuboriin- 
ate organizations were speedily de- 
manded to serve more detailed local 
needs. And it is only upon some gen- 
uine need for it that the Grange, or 
any society, will thrive. Wherever 
the prime usefulness of the organiza- 
tion has been neglected or mistaken. 
that living death, known as dormancy, 
has set in. 

The essentials for success in Grange 
work during the coming year, to my 
mind, depend on a closer study of agri- 
cultural conditions as they exist at 
present, not as they were or might 
have been, and a clear cut adaptation 
of the Grange to the results of that 
study. The so-called “agricultural con- 
ditions” should be looked upon with a 
view to mastering them and not of 
being governed by them. Whatever of 
warning and whatever of encourage- 
ment they contain should be crystal- 
lized into pointed truths for our direc- 
tion by our representatives in State 
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Grange. Let these delegates set us 
high standards and give explicit direc- 
tions for attaining them. Let them 
cull only a few conclusions out of the 
masses of opinion, but these must have 
within them the spirit of practical 
service. . 

This should the State Grange do. 
Then each Subordinate Grange should 
look over its field and ask: ‘What does 
this immediate neighborhood need 
most that this Grange can furnish?’ 
Does it need social activity, does it 
need co-operative trade, does it need 
to overcome prejudices against the 
Grange, or against agricultural experi- 
menting, or against educational insti- 
tutions, or scientific research of what- 
ever nature? Does it need to know 
more of home study, methods and indi- 
vidual investigations? Does it lack 
freedom in discussion? Are there la- 
tent talents that need encouragement? 
Does it need music and life and sym- 
pathy that this Grange might give? 
Whatever it is, if each Grange, from 
highest to lowest, finds a useful, need- 
ed work and applies its enthusiasm 
and zeal to the doing of it, success will 
come. 


Ann Arbor. JENNIE BUELL. 





THE GRANGE AND EDUCATION. 





HOW CAN THE GRANGE BEST PERFORM 
ITS FUNCTION AS AN EDUCATOR? 


The fact “that education is the chief 
end and purpose of our order,” is too 
well established to need further dem- 
onstration. That very much has been 
done in the field of education by the 
30,000 Subordinate Granges scattered 
all over this broad land is acknowledg- 
ed by all who know anything about 
the facts, 

But past achievements will not sat- 
isfy the increasing needs of the Grange, 
and the question of “how. can the Sub- 
ordinate Grange best perform its true 
function as an educator?” is still de- 
manding an answer. 

I am not alone in thinking that our 
Grange literary work is drifting too 
much in the direction of mere amuse- 
ment. The rule is that any literary 
effort which does not produce mirth or 
cause a laugh is considered dry and of 
no value. Sparkling wit and genial joy 
are not to be discarded by any means 
—they have their proper place in the 
Grange. But the mind cannot continue 
to grow on a steady diet of funny 
stories and the recitation of spring 
poetry any better than a paysical 
body can grow healthy on puff balls 
and pastry. The Grange must have 
more substantial fare for its mental 
pabalum. 

The lecturer of the National Grange 
has truly said “that the most common 
and unquestionably the best all- 
around method for intellectual growth 
and development in the Grange is the 
discussiens of the lecture hour in the 
Subordinate and Pomona Granges.”’ 
He further says that “hundreds of 
Granges have in the years gone by be- 
come dormant through inaction, sim- 
ply because there was seemingly noth- 
ing to do that would attract and inter- 
est the members.” 

There is nothing in our literary 
work of equal value, as an educational 
factor, to discussions of timely topics 
and questions pertaining to the 
sciences which underlie the practice 
of agriculture. In preparing for such 
discussions thought is evolved. The 
young members learn to think as well 
as to express their thoughts. Valuable 
as recitations and select readings may 
be, they are not to be compared with 
properly conducted debates. Mere dec- 
lamation has been compared to pro- 
viding a pump without digging for 
water. Multitudes of instances might 
be furnished to demonstrate the su- 
periority of discussions over all other 
methods in our work. There are few 
vocations in life when the ready de- 
bater has not a great advintage, not 
only in distinguishing truth from error 
but in his influence and prestige over 
all who are unable to express their 
Own opinion. To those who are called 
to fill responsible positions in public 
life the power to think and express 
thoughts in proper language is simply 
indispensable. 

I would by all means recommend and 
encourage discussions in every Subor- 
dinate Grange. If this feature of our 
work could be brought into more gen- 
eral use, there are members enough in 
every Grange to present interesting 
and profitable discussions at each 
meeting, 

There is another method which 
should be employed in our educational 
work. There are in almost every 
county in the state one or more mein- 
bers of the Order who have had the 





advantages of our agricultural college, 
andaretherefore competent and willing 
to give instruction in those branehes 
of science connected with agriculture. 
Thousands of our young members will 
never have educational privileges other 
than the primary school and the 
Grange. The lecturer of the Pomona 
Grange might organize a lecture corps 
and make appointments for every Sub- 
ordinate Grange in his county. “An 
experience of more than twenty years 
of active service in the Order,’ says 
Bro. Messer, “confirms me in the be- 
lief that its continuous prosperity, to 
a large extent, depends upon the effi- 
ciency of the lecture department, in the 
Subordinate, Pomona, State and Na- 
tional Granges.” 

Moreover, I think an arrangement 
might be made whereby professors at 
our agricultural college could he se- 
cured to give occasional jectures in 
their special departments at Cirange 
meetings, which may be arranged to 
accommodate two or more Subordin- 
ate Granges at the same time. This 
could be made a sort of supplement to 
the farmers’ institute and thousands 
of our young people thus be greatly 
benefited at a very small expense. 

If the methods here indicated could 
be successfully carried out there would 
soon be developed within the Grange 
a sufficient supply of able young men 
willing to assist in making the Grang 
what it was designed to be and what 
it must be if successful, perpetual and 
self-sustaining—the farmer's school. 
Lenawee Co. P. H. DOWLING. 





THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 





HOW SHALL WE SECURE AND KEEP 
THE INTEREST OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN THE GRANGE? 

First, help them to see that they 
need the Grange to help them to com- 
plete their practical education. Their 
former education has largely been 
from text-books. What they learn in 
the Grange will be of the practical 
wholly. It also draws out the knowl- 
edge that they have stored away in 
tke past, it helps them to become 
strong men and women if they will 
erter into its work with the same zeal 
that they did in the schoolroom. We 
have a fine example of this in ‘“Moth- 
er’ Mayo. 

To keep their interest they must be 
made to feel that they are necessary 
to the success of the Grange, that they 
need the Grange to perfect the knowl- 
edge already acquired. The Grange 
is a means to draw out such knowl- 
edge and bring it into practical use. 

There should be a useful program 
at each meeting and each one have 
some place in it. There is nothing 
that keeps up one’s interest like ac- 
tive work. If there be a goodly num- 
ber in the Grange, let sides be chosen, 
one side to form a program for one 
meeting the other side for the next 
meeting. We as American people are 
mirth loving. There is something so 
uplifting in pure jovialty it should 
form a part of each meeting. If 
everything is made pleasant all will 
go home feeling that they have had 
a good time as well as learned some- 
thing useful. 

Hold a short recess, have some 
pleasant game and let all take a part 
in it. Some of the older ones may 
think this foolish, but they forget that 
they once were young and they were 
not always sages as now. Nothing 
will so keep up perennial youth as for 
one to enter into the joys of youth. 
Nothing is so cheering as to meet a 
jolly old gentleman or woman when 
one has a fit of blues. At recess time 
get out the bean board, choose sides, 
let it be the young members against 
the elder, or choose sides promiscu- 
ously. The one that wins the game 
should have to get up the next pro- 
gram, or let the losing side do the 
work. I only use this as a means of 
showing how all may become interest- 


(Continued on page 328.) 


Michigan Agricultura College 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL WINTER COURSES, 


To Begin Monday, Jan. 3, 1898, and 
to Continue Six Weeks. 

The cost to the student for a residence of six weeks, in 
one of these courses, will be about $23.50, aside from 
railroad fare, laundry, note books, but including 
tees, board, etc. The courses are: 

1—Creamery Management and Butter Making. 

2—Home Dairying. 

3—Live Stock Husbandry. 

4—Fruit Culture. ; : 

5—Floriculture and Winter Vegetable Gardening. 

For particulars send for illustrated circular. 

Address PRESIDENT J. L. SNYDER, 

Agricultural College, Mich, 











Farmer Hopki 


ns’ Evidence. 





HE TELLS ABOUT THE SUFFERING OF HIS 
DAUGHTER. 





A Victim of Nervous Prostration and Neuralgia, Saved 
After Her Physician Abandoned Hope. 





From the Republican, Columbus, Ind. 


While in the neighborhood of Rugby, 
Indiana, recently, a reporter was told that 
Miss Clara Hopkins, daughter of Mr. Den- 
nis Hopkins, a prominent farmer of Bar- 
tholomew County, had been the subject 
of a remarkable transformation. The re- 
porter decided to investigate and learn the 
particulars. He was driven to Mr. Hop- 
kins’ splendid country home, where he 
had an interesting conversation with that 
gentleman regarding the illness of his only 
daughter, 

“You have been correctly informed,” 
said Mr. Hopkins, ‘‘for Clara has indeed 
had a severe seige. She tried Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pilis for Pale People and they did 
her more good than all other medicines 
together that she ever took. A few boxes 
of that medicine accomplished the cure of 
a case in a few months which had baffled 
physicians for years. 

“About three years ago her health began 
to fail. The doctor who attended her said 
this was caused by weak digestion, This 
rroduced nervousness, which was accom- 
panied by neuralgic troubles, which at 
first was located in the nerves about the 
heart. Of course this was a dangerous lo- 
eation for any such trouble, and she rap- 
idly grew worse, notwithstanding that the 
physician was treating her. This contin- 
ued till a year ago last November, at 
which time she was almost constantly 
confined to her bed. 

“The neuralgia became gradually worse, 
and finally she was a confirmed victim to 


“Nervous prostration set in, and she 
was soon all run down. Her blood was 
impure and watery, and her complexion 
sallow and colorless. She had no strength, 
and the least noise irritated her, she was 
so nervous, We had another physician, 
and he treated her steadily for a year 
without doing her any good. In fact, it 
seemed that she was continually becom- 
ing worse. He finally gave up the case as 
hopeless, and advised us to get Dr. Will- 
iams’ Pink Pills for Pale People for her, 
as he said that they were the only thing 
that would benefit her, 

“IT procured a couple of boxes of the 
pills, and found that their use helped her 
considerably. She kept on taking them till 
she used about a dozen boxes, with the 
result that she was entirely well, and 
since then there has been no symptoms 
whatever, of her old trouble. Dr. Will- 
iams’ Pink Pills are certainly a wonderful 
medicine, which did a wonderful good in 
Clara’s case, doing what several physi- 
cians failed to accomplish.” 

All the elements necessary to give new 
life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves are contained, in a con- 
densed form, in Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. They are also a specific 
for troubles peculiar to females, such as 
suppressions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. In men they effect a radi- 
cal cure in all cases arising from mental 
worry, overwork or excesses of whatever 
nature. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are sold 
in boxes (never in loose bulk) at 5v cents 
a box or six boxes for $2.4, and may be 
had of all druggists, or direct by mail 
from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., Schen- 
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Accurate, Reliable, Durable. 
BORDEN & SELLECK CO., 2 





Howe Scales 






Write for free catalogue. Mention this paper. 
48-50 Lake Street, a 


—The United States Standard. 


Over 500 Styles and Sizes. Scales of 
every kind for every purpose. 
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$5,000 CHINESE 


HIS picture represents Li Hung Chang at the SLE 
Te occupation of his people. Around , ~tt “ge z 
him are four of his customers presumably after } 
their washee-washee. It is not very easy to find 


the faces of the four customers, but by a close 

search and twisting and turning the Chinaman 

around they will be revealed. Can you find them? ) 
a 


PRIZE PUZZLE! | 
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Address HOUSEHOLD GUEST CO., Dept. 63 CHICAGO, ILL. : 


YOU WILL WIN A PRIZE! “::" 


TRYIT. Don’t sive up, It will pay you. When 
you have found them mark each one with across 
(X), cut out the pictureand mail it to us. If cor- 
rect we will send you a prize at once, all charges 
prepaid. Weare bound to be at the top. Hence 
we are compelled to make big offers to induce 
people to subscribe and we are going to do it. 
We must double our subscription list thisseason, 
and to do so we intend giving away THOUS- 

IZES. pet them will 







HERS, SILVER TEA T 
CEE preCES, STEM WINDIN 
AMOND R 








ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


very one solving this Chinese Puzzle correctly will surely receive Free of all 
Ohacwes one of the above prizes, of our selection. You are sure to be nionsed : 
but if you can honestly say you are not; we will cheerfully return your money. le do § 
this to advertise our paper in your locality and_we will expect those who would win to § 
interest their friends in a pecuniary manner, and when they get their prize to show it and § 
say it came as a premium with the Chicago Household Guest, one of the best family pa- § 
pers published. To be first is a laudable ambition. It is our desire to lead all otheripapers, 
and for this reason alone do we make this wonderful offer of thousands of valu- : 
able prizes, to secure the best subscription list. & 
You can winif youtry. With your answer you must send fifteen 2-cent stamps, or 25 
cents in silver to pay for one year’s subscription to the Household Guest. The regular § 
price is 50 cents, but during this offer, we 1 give you one year's subscription 
for the price of six months. ‘ou will get full value in the paper, and you aresure of a 
prize also. Bicycles, Tea Sets, Water Pitchers and all large_articles are sent by express, 
while Watches, Rings, Pictures and Stick Pinsgo by mail. If you miss this you will be 
sorry. It is the greatest opportunity you ever had. Answer to-day it ner be your lucky day. 
Every one has an equal ce to secure the cash or bicycle prizes. When contest closes, 
the names of winners of the principal prizes will appear in the Household Guest. 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE RECEIVED LARGE PRIZES 
DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


: 100 x 767, Geneva. Ind. # 
HS ae ere sree Mi ie a Bee A 
— ong sen yy oy a pashingion po: Bion John 
Bioyole; Albers 1). Bie cle; H,C. Printer, 327 Lexington Ave., 
sen, ‘West Granville, Wi 


Conn. $25.00; W.8. Leavenworth, Ripon, Wis. $25.00; Mrs. Richard Sanndes, Watertown, 
N. Y., 16 Baker St. $25.00. ‘ 4 ; 

» Besides hund: of other prizes. It is our desire that you write any of those parties 
and satisfy yourself that we do as we say. When answering please state whether yot are a 
subscriber or not. 
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ed in innocent mirth. We cannot ex- 
pect to keep the interest of the youth 
with long faces and slow measured 
tones without any vitality. None do 1 
pity so much as elderly persons 
without any of the vital flow of youth 
about them. In order to have in old 
age the cheerfulness that makes it 
attractive we must keep sunshine in 
the soul from youth to old age. 

Patrons, don’t understand me to 
mean that mirth (by no means non- 
sense at anytime) should be the great 
attraction of the Grange. No! no! Let 
solid useful knowledge form ithe larg- 
er part of your meeting. But the 
youth love pleasure. It is right they 
should; if they do not find it in the 
home, or in the Grange, they wil! seek 
it elsewhere, often where there is no 
purity about it. Help the youth to feel 
their greatest joy in the presence of 
those whose lives are being spent in 
doing good. Their influence enlivens 
and inspires. 

There is a pleasure which some 
young people indulge in and some 
Granges indorse it in connection with 
Grange meetings. The business is 
hurriedly gone through with, then 
those who wish to withdraw can, the 
hall being given up to the young peo- 
ple for dancing, as a menne of keep- 
ing them in the Grange. This thing 
of all others most ois destroys the 
Grange. There is nothing in such 
pleasure that can make one better, but 
always has a tendency otherwise. As 
a general thing, those who partake in 
such amusement the next day are 
morbid, fatigued, cross. 

The influence of the Grange should 
be for the uplifting of its membership. 
Singing in the Grange should be al- 
ways encouraged. Occasionally let the 
program consist wholly of song. Let 
all sing, those that can’t sing perhaps 
ean do as well as a friend did when 
called upon to sing by those who knew 
he could not sing a tune. He readily 
responded and in a _ sing-song tone 
spoke a piece in French he learned 
when a boy to the amusement of all, 
although only those who knew French 
could enjoy his song in its fullness. As 
I can only sow suggestive seed 
thought in this article I will close. 
Kalkaska. HELEN BARNARD. 

—_—_—_— SCS 
Low Rates, One-Way and Round-Trip to 
the South, via the Southern R’y. 


The Southern Railway, penetrating the best 
States of the South and Southeast. calls attention 
to the One way Settlers and Round-trip Home- 
seekers tickets at special rates on third Tuesday 
of October and on the first and third Tuesdays of 
November and December. For full information, 
rates and —e write to J.C. BEAM, JR., 

N. W. P. A., 80 Adams St., Chicago. Tl. 
WM. H. TAYLOR, ‘A. G. P. A., Louisville. Ky. 
































“JAXON”’ Wheels ready to put on the buggy and 

drive away. Perfectly made of the best selected hick- 

ory; steel tires, each spoke alternated with a bolt; 

boxes to fit any axles, set in hubs. Finely finished 
choice of colo s—b 

and thoroughly painted (rer coe ST nine). 

Also “JAXON” Wheeis—same stock, same make—primed with pure lead and oil 
hubs bored ready for boxes (or with new boxes to fit your axles), at prices lower than 
the cost of repairing old wheels. New axles furnished when desired. 

“JAXON” Wheels for buggies, carts, surreys, pheetons and light spring wagons. 
Write for descriptive book—free. JACKSON WHEEL pti sh Mich. 

— j ORNADO CUTTERS 
ARE THE BEST. 

Owing to the long continued drouth., the question now con- 
fronting almost every farmer, dairyman and stock raiser in the 
United States is, * How tokest utilize their supply of feed to enable 
them to keep their stock alive during the coming long feeding period 
—a period that at best cannot be less than six months.’ 

We answer,‘Use a TURNADO Feed Cutter, cut up all of 
your Hay, Straw, and especially your Cern Fodder.” Do this 
and save one-half of your feed. Remember the Tornado is made 
in ten sizes, ranging from a small hand power size to a large steam 
power size capable of cutting aton of dry fodder.in ten minutes 
or less. 

We mail free on application our 1897 catalogue giving full par- 
ticulars,also a ~~ of cornstalks cut on a Tornado. 

W. R. HARRISON & CO., Massillon, Ohio. 








You can’t overload a wagon that is equipped with 


=), GOSHEN 


LOW WACON 


JWHEELS 


They are built of wedge- shapedi layers 
of kiln dried Indiana White Oak with 
thegrain running from the hubto the 
iy tire. They fit any wagon, are 18 to 36 in. high and 34 to 6-in. tire. Low wheels 


“Wide Tires Make 
Good Roads,"’ 













9, 
-_ paste save half the lift—easy to load logs, hay, grain, stumps, stones, corn fodder, 
et Loose or - manur, anything. A set of these wheels makes two wagons out of one. 
Break Down, Circulars free. Kelly Foundry & Mach. Co. 15 PurlSt- Goshen, Ind, 
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2Much Pleased 


3 Granite State Evaporator Co. Rock Hill, S. C., May 24, 1897. 
Gentlemen :—I am very much pleased with the Granite ete Feed Cooker and 
Water Heater. Yours very truly, A. H, WHITE. 


Vice-President American Berkshire Association. 
25 galion, $12; 50 galion, $17; 100 gallon, $24. 
GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO.,557 Temple Court, New York. 


SHTTAN NTN N TINA INN 
E YOU STUMPS TO GET RID OF? 
AAERCULES POWDER 


DO IT SAFELY, SURELY, AND ¢ 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT AND 
IF HE WANTS > bd ~—_ | OFF with 
SOME UNKNOW'! 


f THE HERCULES "POWDER ‘COMPANY. 
chicago. —¥ and Fiieaoe, E Pa. 

































When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you sow their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


NO MORE CHOPPINC ICE. 


No Frozen Tanks. No More Ice Water for 
Stock. Send name and get descriptive circular. 
Something now in CAST I Z0N STOCK TANK 
HEATERS. Agents Wanted. 

SPRANKLE & HAYWARD, Kendallville, Ind. 


1X L THEM ALL. 


QUALITY TELLS 


BEST STEEL MILL. 
MLL. LEY STEEL TOWER, No 
logu Se an prices Ly “zy 


POWER x0 PUMPING MILLS 


PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND MILL Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FARMERS’ STOVE. 


Buy a wood burning stove 
that will heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and holc fire the year 
round, if you put in a stick of 
wood every ten hours. Air 
tight, no dust, ne dirt, perfect- 
ly safe. Write for circular, 
also seed price list. 

The Henry dae pee and 


ke Implement 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 115 &1178t. Clair St., Toledo, oO. 

























THE S. & H. CO. 


desire to enter into correspondence with all contemplating the purchase of anything in their 
line. They think they have one of the most complete assortments of strong, smooth, healthy, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


q Small Fruits, Vines, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Herbaceous 
Plants, Creonhouse Stock, Etc., onthe market and invite all buyers to come 

and see for themselves. They are to be found at the old stand where they have labored 

faithfully for the past 43 years to build up a reputable business. Catalogues free. ¢ 


Address THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box {8 Painesville, O. 
& & @ O62 22-4 9-9 4S Em 





CHEAPER THAN WIND. 


Please mention that you 


WHEN WRITING TO sue thoi ek 
ADVERTISERS the M Merch pani a 


ACENTLE BREEZE 


is all that is required to run the 


 IMPERIA 














Calvanized 
STEEL 


WIND 
MILL. 


Hig They areso sens- 
hig ative end oper- 
is 4 ag ate so easily. 
asa PU - 
> Unsurpassed ine MMC: 
- They a not like others—they 
better, being built with our 
malleable sone and intern 
vice. Wemake Gul vanized Stee: 
Iron Turbine Wind Engines, 
Force, _—~" hon Lf Spray 
Ss, Buckeye Lawn Mowe: 
Tron "Foucing, Ee. aad 


MAST, FOOS & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


| E you want¢ 
a machine that 
will crush and 5 \: 





Send ror 
a J a | | 













grind ear corn 

cob and all, and 
all small grains singly or 
mixed, and which will 










FEED 
MILL 





Machines and prices are 


r ight. Send for catalog. 


Staver Carriage Co 
76th& Wallace Sts. Chic ago 





PER CENT. 


or the entire Corn crop 
may be a by the 


100::: 


St. ALBANS FODDER SHREDDER. 
Converts corn fodder in a fine soft, long fibre 

substance, easily and greedily 
consumed by live stock. Can be 
bound into bales aud sold in 
the city. Can be 
stacked or mowed 
away, and will not 
spoil. They prepare 
ensilage equally well. 

arge capacity, 
fast workers. Free 
book on Corn Fod- 
der Facts tells all 
about them, 









a ALBANS FOUNDRY = at ne. 











Willi attena 


WELL DRILLING Succes our efforts 
“you, cmioy, the StQtD rit iling achines 
kccmmaeda = a ates liv- 

















free catalog. Star Drilling Machine Co. po 











VICTORY Foo Mi 


Grinds Corn and Cob and 
all kinds of Small Grain. 


Made in four sizes, for 2, 
4,8 and 10 horse power. 
Send for catalog and prices. 
THOS.ROBERTS. 
.O. Box 81, Spring field,O. 


















Forges for Farmers, 


echanics and Jobbers. 
Cheapest Forge made. Large size,price $5, warranted. 


The Economic Feed Boiler. 


Takes |.ess Fuel than pd other. 
60 gallon ——,. vo = ~ , $9.00; 


20 gal 
TANKS, "TRON BOUND, 
2 to 75 bbls. capacity. 
Send stamp for catalogs 


OLDS 22. ENGINE 


Our Gasoline Engines work whether 
the wind blows or not. They do not 
wear out like windmills; cost but lit- 
tle to operate. are automatic, do net 
} need watching. can be operated by 
anyone. They have no cams, levers, 
rock-arms mor countershafts to get 
Y out of order; cannot explode under 
comany circumstances. For pumping, 

‘ pigrinding grain or cutting feed they 
have no equal. All sizes for all purposes, where 














Staggered Oval Spokes. 


BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 





cheap and reliable power is needed Do not balk in 
either warm or cold weather. Send for book. Men- 
tion MICHIGAN FARMER when writing 

P. F. OLDS & SON, Lansing, Mich. 





C. A. SHAVER, Mfr., 


Saranac, Mich. 
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GALVANIZED STEEL WATER TANKS 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


“ALL SIZES AND STYLES. 


WILL PAY-YOU TOWRITEUS FOR PARTICULARS. 
E.G.BEUCLER, STRYKER, OHIO. 


a or es me ee 


LUMBER 


to sell direct to the Farmer or Contractor. 
Long Barn Timbers, Barn Siding, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Lath and Shingles. 


W rite for e's Bi 


S. BLISS & CO., Mat Mich. 
‘Y G cond He nd proc at from shenff, 
sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
my — iialee, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fe in ok. almost —s- od reduction from 
us prio. ie on_ application. 
RA ned: 85th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 
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“Eli” Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 
Hay or 46 Inch 
Straw 
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A FRENCH MOTHER'S ‘ADVICE 


to her son, when looking over one of Napoleon's old 
battle-tields, was: “No matter where, when 4 
get to be a man, if you have any money, buy a 

acres of land as a haven to which to retreat in case 






Power Leverage 64 to 1 TEE 
Largest line in the world. Send Retains 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampsbire St. Quincy. Ill. 








of storm; because, come war, fiood, or cyclone,—if 
life 18 spared, you can commence again to raise 





THE LEFFEL ENCINES 





ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 
To any 


SENT FREE scares. 


Our New Mlustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List of 


GUNS, ATHLETIC ard 


SPORTING GOODS. 


Most, + An Line in America, 
At very Interesting Prices. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 








your own potatoes;” to which we add ; **be sure 
ARE GOOD ENGINES 
because they are made of the 
best material known, with the 
very best workmanship pro- 
curable. They are Horizontal, 
6 H. P. up; Upright, 3 H. P. up; 
and Portable, 5 to 12 H. P. 
These are ideal engines for 
farm use, g for running 
Separator, Feed &Ensil- 
age Cutters, Corn Shell- 
ers, Feed Grinders, Wood 
sent a : — for free 
on Engines and Boilers. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 1306, Springfield. O.- 








If you want the 
best well machin- 
ery and tools for 

nts. Catalo 
free. F.C. saeuer mee os MFG. co. Chicago, nite 
is MIL. ot rwork fine; 


making wells to 
on one 
ay 3 


any depth, we 
without injuring 
rye, barley, oats and screenings. 








BEST AND CHEAPEST ON EARTH * 


Asx Your Dearer on Senp ro Us 8 
por CrmcuLak. = 















last long. 


wunTing FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 
Case 2nd you can refuse to accept and return 
them at our expense if not equal in every 
respect to what we claim them to be. No 
LADIES other house in the world can sell as 
size cheaply as we can. The ease of watch ad- 
: vertised to-day a —_e engraved, 
heavily 14 K. lated, hunting, stem 
wind andset. m1 ita lifetime. Move- 
ment is one of the best made and fully 
guaranteed, and the watch looks like a 
Genuine $40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., to arene 
and if satisfactory, you pay agent @8.45 

and express charges, otherwise rcturn it. 
If money is sent with order we pay 
all express charges and give a beautiful 
Free. Write whether gent’s or 
. Order to-day, as watches are ad- 
> aw vancing in price and our stock may not 
ROYAL MFG. CO., 33 33h Dearborn St., Chicago, “f Ht. 





0 protect it with Page Fence.’ 
for catalog “LL” 
(Also werner: — 


uawo0o0 agaa 


make them. Send 
corn and'cob, 
It’s different from oll others. 








Economy Mfg. Co., Homer, Mich. 3 Kai 








Rubber Specialties. 


Send for 
Circulars to 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. Adrian, Mich. 
es 3" state your 
2¢ 
.P, BOWSHEE 00. 00.80. Bend, Ind 





When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 





EUCLID RUBBER CO., 14 Middle St., Cleveland. 














